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SCHAMYL, THE WARRIOR AND PROPHET OF THE CAUCASUS. 


Everybody who has heard much of 
anything has surely heard something of 
Schamyl, the Warrior and Prophet of 
the Caucasus. Almost every steamer 
from the other side of the Atlantic brings 
us some vague intelligence concerning 
the operations of this character. We 
hear to day that he has descended from 
his mountain fastnesses, fallen upon 
some unsuspecting Russian General, de- 
feated him and annihilated his forces; 
and again, in a few days, we hear that his 
secret fortifications have been penetrated, 
his country desolated, and he himself 
slain. Indeed so many contradictory re- 
ports and queer tales are circulated 
about the miraculous adventures of this 
man, that many are inclined to regard 
him somewhat in the light of a modern 
Hercules or Theseus,—as a person whose 
existence is unreal, and who is only 
supported to exist for the sake of being 
marveled at by the marvellous. But 
this is carrying one’s doubts quite too 
far. Productions have emanated from 
the Russian capital certifying his actual 
existence, and books have been written 
upon his adventures by the unfanciful 
and laborious German. Schamyl un- 
doubtedly is, or very lately has been, and 
to somewhat gratify curiosity concerning 
him, and let people know more of him 
than they do know, I will sum up the in- 
cidents I have read, sift them, and shape 
them into a kind of memoir. But let me 
first do away with all expectation which 
the reader may entertain of finding in 
these pages the history of a man equal to 
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Washington or Cato of Utica, or in any 
manner much worthy theit affectionate 
regard. Schamyl is but a religious 
fanatic, and one of the deepest tinge of 
fanaticism. His efforts to release his 
countrymen from the thrall of Russia, 
have resulted not so much from a love of 
liberty as from a wish to propagate his 
abominable faith, and reign supreme 
over those who entertain it. By his 
mysterious conduct, followed for the 
purpose of effecting this end, he has in- 
stilled into the hearts of his followers a 
fanaticism equal to his own; and they 
cannot be said to be fighting for the ex- 
tension of their personal liberty when 
the bondage under which Schamy] holds 
them is far severer than any exercised 
over his people by the Autocrat of the 
Russian. But all people are sensitive in 
regard to their religion,—nothing having 
a greater tendency to promote fanaticism 
than efforts by another people, holding a 
different faith, to suppress it; and were 
it not for the unusual manner of Scha- 
myl’s life, and the abominable crimes of 
which he has been guilty, merely for the 
sake of consistency, he might stand before 
the world an example of patriotism and 
courage. 

The country imwhich Schamy] has his 
sphere of operation is to be found in the 
Southern portion of the Russian domin- 
ions very near the place which, a short 
time ago, concentrated the attention of the 
world. The lofty chain of the Caucasus 
runs and spreads itself through his do- 
mains, forming a country which, for the 
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wildness and sublimity of its scenery, is 
not surpassed, if indeed equalled, by any 
other on the globe. Every variety of cli- 
mate may be found therein. Below in the 
valleys blossom the fruits of the Tropics ; on 
the elevated grounds whisper the pleasant 
airs of the Temperates, and on the lofty 
summits of the mountains the cheerless 
Frigid asserts his eternal reign. The 
character of the people is well fitted to 
the nature of the country they inhabit. 
Wild and romantic, their conversation 
breathes the very essence of poetry, agile 
as the beautiful gazelle of their moun- 
tains, they leap from crag to crag, bound 
over the hills, and apparently lead a 
life of felicity. They carefully avoid as- 
sociation with the people of other coun- 
tries, and, of course, the refinements of 
civilization have never been introduced 
amongthem. They are emphatically the 
children of nature, having no trace of 
art about them, and those who are curi- 
ous to consider nature in its original, 
have here a fine example for inspection. 
The men are tall, handsome and muscu- 
lar, and, conscious of their superiority of 
form over any other people they have met 
with, it is no wonder that they have 
an uncommon propensity to court the 
dangers of war. Their eyes show plain- 
ly that envious combination of good aud 
bad qualities, which has ever marked 
barbarous and uncivilized races, There 
is said to be, in general, a frankness in 
their expression well calculated to win the 
admiration of the beholder ; but at times 
a dark mysterious scowl broods over 
their features, revealing the operations of 
their troubled spirits. To those whom 
they love, they are the truest of friends ; 
but to their enemies they are relentless 
and cruel to the last degree. No scene, 
however pitiable, and no prayer, however 
appealing it may be, if it come from 
those whom they regard not, can have 
the least effect upon their determined 
hearts. In their battles, they never give 
quarter to a fallen foe, but the knife is 
sure to complete what the bullet has 
begun. 

But the Caucasian women are the most 
interesting creatures of this interesting 
race. They are not only extremely beau- 








tiful, but have the still loftier reecommen- 
dation of possessing the most amiable 
qualities that women can be blessed with. 
In proportion as the men are fierce and 
warlike, so are they gentle and retiring, 
and as this is the universal disposition of 
of the country, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how any people can possess better 
elements of happiness. The severe man 
does not love a woman of his own na- 
ture,—one who will deal him out argu- 
mentative lectures, or regale him with 
the monotony of his own imaginations ; 
but in his leisure moments he retires to 
the frivolous and the gay, whose thoughts 
running in a different channel from his 
own, give the zest of variety to his life. 
So the stern warrior, when he has left 
the fields of strife and death, retires to 
the bosom of his family, or, if he does 
not possess one, to the gentle blandish- 
ments of expecting love. The Circassian 
warrior glories in the effeminate qualities 
of his companion, and she in return 
fondly adores his daring manliness. 
While he is off in his wars, she awaits 
him,—making the beautiful valleys of 
Circassia vocal with the songs of her hap- 
piness, or repeating to her youthful 
progeny the history of the holy Mahomet, 
or instructing them in the mandates of 
Allah. Gentle and delicate as they are, 
they do not scorn at times to hold in 
their own hands the instruments of agri- 
culture. They tend the vine, which 
grows abundantly in the valleys, and 
gather the biennial yield of the fig-tree ; 
but to man are left the heavier labors of 
the field. 

But it must not be supposed, with all 
this, that the Circassian ladies are entire- 
ly free from the faults of their sex. Hu- 
man nature is very much alike through- 
out the world; and the maidens of Cir- 
cassia have the same ambitious disposi- 
tion which so particularly distinguishes 
the women of every other country. They 
have the loftiest admiration for the glow 
of rank; they are ever aspiring; and 
unless they can gratify this ambition by 
a connection with the grandees of their 
own country, they do not hesitate to 
allow themselves to be transported to 
Turkey and sold to the Sultan and his 
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nobility. This is the blackest stain 
upon the Circassian character. Large 
numbers of these beautiful young crea- 
tures are borne away every year in Tur- 
kish vessels, with the sanction and even 
encouragement of Schamy] himself. He 
does not object to it, it appears, from the 
fact that it is the source of some little 
revenue to his government. Quite a 
heavy per-cent is demanded on the price 
of every young lady, and as they are ex- 
cessively pretty, and their purchasers. 
wealthy, the inducement may be tempt- 
ing to such a government as Schamyl’s. 
The prospect of becoming one among the 
numerous wives of the Sultan or his aris- 
tocracy, is actually enchanting to the 
young women, and they look forward to 
this with the fondest anticipation, They 
sing songs descriptive of the felicities 
they expect to enjoy when borne away 
from the land of their fathers and securely 
locked in the walls of the Seraglio. Poor 
deluded creatures! it is probable .they 
weep with equal bitterness of soul when 
they have found out their mistake. 

This is a singular custom to be allowed 
by a people of so much spirit as the Cir- 
cassians are represented to be, and it can 
only be referred to the love of money to 
which these people are greatly, though 
inconsistently, given. Since they were 
incorporated into his dominions by Peter 
the Great, many of the Russian Emperors 
have made ineffectual attempts to check 
this traffic; but the plan pursued by the 
late Emperor Nicholas may finally prove 
availing. He decreed that no Circassian 
shall leave his, or her, country, without 
having a passport from the Russian Go- 
vernment, and the consequence of this is, 
that Turkey is filled with a people who, 
owing no allegiance to the Sultan, are 
clamorous, as the young Circassians are, 
for the enjoyment of their religious liber- 
ty. This has been a prominent cause of 
the war which is now raging, and conse- 
quently England and France, in espou- 
sing their cause, are fighting to sustain 
the Sultan and his aristocracy in the 
gratification of their abominable passions, 
They will hardly be successful: Russia 
must finally come out of the war with 
the glory of having blotted from the map 
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of nations the most infamously degraded 
power that ever existed, and having put 
a stop to a traffic in white flesh for the 
most ungodly purposes. 

The Circassians do not live entirely 
upon the mere spontaneous productions 
of the soil. Although the chief part of 
their time is given to the improvement of 
their military genius, and to the ceremo- 
nies of their religion, the cultivation of 
the soil is not entirely neglected. Con- 
siderable care is bestowed upon the rais- 
ing of corn, wheat, and grasses, and 
every Pschi, or chief of a clan, has his 
own flock of sheep, and a sufficient num- 
ber of horses to furnish the warriors who 
are to fight under his directions. They 
also have considerable repute for the 
manufacture of coats-of-mail. 

Having premised this much as to the 
character_of the people and the nature of 
the country of Schamyl, I will now enter 
upon what more immediately concerns 
us. As was incidentally said before, Peter 
the Great was the first one who brought 
the Circassian country under the Russian 
Government. It was done by force of 
arms, and by force of arms can it only 
be retained as a possession of his succes- 
sors. Instead of being a source of 
strength to the Ozars, it has ever been a 
thorn in their side. The nature of the 
country almost precludes the possibility 
of an entire subjection of the people. 
Nominally a subject of the great Au- 
tocrat, the Circassian serves nobody 
save Allah and his prophet, and no Rus- 
sian army has ever been able to bring 
them to a permanent allegiance. Large 
armies are continually being sent to the 
Caucasus, led by the bravest and most 
skilful generals, but those whom the 
bullet spares are left a prey to fevers and 
the climate, so that entirely new forces 
are required every three years. Indeed 
if it were depending upon a question of 
true policy, Russia might be happy to 
divest herself of the incumbrance of 
these possessions. 

Schamy] was born about the year 1797, 
but of the names, character and position 
of his father and mother, it is altogether 
idle to inquire. Suffice it to say that 
they are involved in the obscurity of the 
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commonalty, and Schamyl owes his posi- 
tion to his talents rather than his high 
birth. His youth was passed in pretty 
much the same manner with the rest of 
the young men of his tribe, but he was 
early noted as being one of the most 
skillful athletes of Circassia, and if it 
ever happened by rare chance that he 
was outdone by any of his companions in 
their exercises, he would shut himself up 
for days and enjoy alone his unpleassnt 
reflections. It must be supposed, how- 
ever, that these mortifications only gave 
greater energy to his next attempt, for, 
old as he is, he has the reputation of 
being at present unsurpassed in agility. 
He is represented as having been, in his 
youthful days, exceedingly cautious and 
unconfiding,—so much so, indeed, that 
only one man of all this Circassian race 
was ever honored with his confidence. 
This was Dschelal Eddin who, being 
somewhat of a scholar, soon initiated him 
into the mysteries of the Arabian philoso- 
phy, and gave him the profoundest rever- 
ence for the Alcoran. This is probably 
the only book with which the “Second 
Prophet of God” is acquainted, and as 
he is said to be somewhat of a literary 
disposition, it can easily be imagined that 
he knows every word in it, Than a mere 
idea of the ways of Schamyl’s youth, we 
can gather nothing, for he does not enter 
upon the stage as an individual of noto- 
riety until 1832, when he was about 35 
years of age. The years that intervened 
between his youth and that period, 
were probably spent in maturing the 
plans which he afterwards so steadily 
followed, for uniting upon himself the 
reverence due the Prophet, and the obe- 
dience due the sovereign of his people. 
This seems to have been an ambition 
early planted in his bosom, and eagerly 
clung to, for in after years, when enga- 
ged in his career after the dignity, he 
did not hesitate to commit the most un- 
scrupulous acts to attain it. At this 
time, 1832, Khasi Mollah, who was a 
man of more than ordinary parts, was 
the ruling spirit of the Circassians. He 
rejected the Russian rule, and the Czar’s 
armies were now advancing upon him 
under the command of General Von 



































Rosen. He retired with a few of his 
Murids to the small fortified aoul or 
town of Himri, and there awaited an 
assault from the Russians. But these 
cautious individuals, taking into consid- 
eration the bravery of the Circassians, 
especially when defended by stone walls, 
first brought their artillery to bear upon 
their fortifications, and did not attempt 
an assault until not one stone was stand- 
ing upon another. Most of the Murids 
were crushed under the ruins, but 
Khasi Mollah, with the small remainder, 
stood fighting to the last. The Russians 
charged; Khasi Mollah was bayonetted 
and slain, and after the melée was over, 
Schamyl was found bleeding and rest- 
ing, as dead, beside him. The body of 
the chieftain was borne away, but in some 
miraculous manner Schamyl suddenly 
disappeared through the Russian ranks. 
From this day dates the notoriety and 
begin the adventures of Schamyl. As 
he was the only one of the warriors in 
the battle who was saved, the Circassians 
believed that his escape was effected by 
the direct interference of Allah, and the 
singular deportment he observed when- 
ever the subject was mentioned in his 
presence, served greatly to strengthen 
the belief. The people called aloud for 
for his promotion, and he was according- 
ly made lieutenant of Hamsad Bey, 
who succeeded to the Government. As 
this man possessed neither the military 
genius, nor the religious zeal of his pre- 
decessor, he soon lost the regard of his 
subjects, and some acts of sacrilege and 
tyranny whieh he committed, excited 
many of them to open rebellion. Scha- 
myl, however, firmly stood by him, and 
marched with him against Pachu Biké, 
who in her zeal to cause the overthrow 
of Hamsad, called upon the Russians for 
assistance, and induced to her banners 
many of Pschis of Abasia, one of the Cir- 
cassian dependencies. Hamsad treach- 
erously seized two of her sons and mur- 
dered them, and soon after entered the 
town of Chunsach aud dispatched the 
Khaness herself. 

This act of cruelty brought upon him 
the conspirators in formidable masses. 
He was seized and put to death with 
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hundreds of his Murids. Schamyl, with 
about fifty of his clan, managed to 
possess himself of a trifling fortification, 
which he defended with great energy and 
address. Indeed so stout was his resist- 
ance, that if his enemies had not applied 
the torch to his slender fortress, it is 
quite probable that they would not have 
succeeded in their attempt. But the fire 
did the work. Not one of the Murids 
escaped, save the redoubtable Schamy]l, 
and in what manner he did it, it be- 
hooves us not to inquire, The Circas- 
sians have a story, however, that while 
the flames were crackling around him and 
devouring his companions, the holy Ma- 
homet descended from the Heavens, gave 
him the all-resisting armor of the warri- 
or angel, with the wings of a seraph, and 
bore him away safely and invisibly 
through the air. Whatever credence we 
may give to this miraculous story, it can- 
not be doubted that in a few days Scha- 
my] appeared among his companions -who 
were still loyal—even after the death of 
their late Sultan—unwounded and un- 
burnt. Their adoration for him was 
now raised to the highest pitch, and clan 
after clan gathered around him to take 
revenge upon the ungenerous rebels. 
He was immediately elected their leader, 
and as he surveyed the serried ranks of 
those hardy warriors, he felt that the op- 
portunity had now arrived which he had so 
long wished for. One of the murdered 
sons of the murdered Khaness of Abasia, 
was the legitimate heir to the govern- 
ment of the Circassians after the death 
of Khasi Mollah, but his station was 
usurped by Hamsad Bey, and now after 
his death, it was claimed by a very re- 
mote relation of the Khaness’ son, named 
Bulatsch Khan. Schamyl was deter- 
mined to oppose his claim, and take the 
government all to himself. The army 
at whose head he stood, did not hesitate 
to second his intentions, and having im- 
plicit confidence in the heavenly charac- 
ter of their leader, they followed him on 
to battle. He marched upon Hadji 
Murad, the leader of Bulatsch’s party, 
but had, in the very outset, the misfor- 
tune of being repulsed in two different 
assaults upon his camp. He was not, 
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however, discouraged. He drew up his 
lines of circumvallation and determined 
to starve his enemies to a surrender. 
He had been in this position a considera- 
ble time, when Hadji Murad, seeing the 
the impossibility of resisting his enemies 
much longer, despatched emissaries to 
General Von Rosen praying his aid with 
all possible expedition,—to which, of 
course, the Russian very willingly re- 
sponded. Schamyl, fearing the conse- 
quences of this support to Hadji, deter- 
mined to ease himself by putting an end 
to the Abasian family. He disguised six 
of his most determined followers, and, 
most probably again aided by the holy 
Mahomet, he, in some manner, inserted 
them into the camp of his enemies, with 
orders to find the unsuspecting Bulatsch 
and sever his head from his body. They 
passed the sentinels, entered the camp, 
found the tent of the victim, with whom 
was sleeping the courageous Hadji, and 
unperceived, unheard by all, achieved the 
object of their errand. They concealed 
the bloody head under their long, flowing 
garments, and returning safely to their 
rendezvous, dropped it, bleeding, at the 
feet of Schamyl. He had it thrown in the 
river Koissu that rolled by his camp, and 
now had himself proclaimed, “Imam and 
Sultan of the Circassians, and the Second 
Prophet of Allah.” This was done in 1834. 

The lofty reputation which Schamyl 
had now obtained among the Circassians, 
rendered him quite secure in his newly 
acquired dignity; but there were yet some 
who strenuously opposed him, particular- 
ly those who had fought for the Abasian 
succession. The soldiers of Hadji Mu- 
rad, after the death of Bulatsch, disban- 
ded and spreading themselves through- 
out the Caucasus, endeavored to excite 
anew the spirit of rebellion. Chiefest 
among their abettors was one Taschaw 
Hadji, who, by his sanctimonious deport- 
ment had won great reputation among 
his people. He made some pretension to 
the Government itself, and was actually 
proceeding to substantiate his claims ; 
but the rapidity with which heavenly 
communications were received by Scha- 
myl, and a few uncouth warnings which 
were visited upon himself, induced him 
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in 1838 to renounce them and give in his 
adhesion to Schamyl. One of these warn- 
ings to Taschaw it may not be uninter. 
esting to relate. He had been a whole 
day in concocting schemes for the sub- 
version of Schamyl, and retired at night 
wearied and care-worn to dispose himself 
toslumber. After he had slept for some 
time, he was awakened by his room be- 
coming “‘softly illuminated by such light 
as precedeth the blessed Prophet of 
Allah,” and by his hearing “a low, 
heavenly music near him.” He arose 
and beheld a beatiful white dove, from 
whose bill depended the holy Alcoran, 
and a shining scroll upon which was writ- 
ten in characters that “beamed as the 
sun,”—‘“ Love Allah and Allah’s will be 
loved.” The dove, too, kept repeating 
the injunction. Overpowered by the di- 
vine appearance, Taschaw sank upon his 
couch and fell into a deep trance, which 
revealed to him still greater things. He 
thought he saw the holy Prophet Ma- 
homet riding in an armed chariot through 
the air, with Schamyl at his left side. 
They drove towards the people of 
Taschaw, and alighting on one of the 
mountains near by, Schamyl received a 
huge sword from the holy one, on which 
was written distinctly enough to be seen 
in the distance,—‘ Allah shall be loved 
in the land!” This was too much for 
the chief. When he arose in the morn- 
ing, full of fear for what he had heard 
and seen, he sought Schamyl, threw him- 
self at his feet, and swore allegiance to 
him forever. 

This circumstance, when it was noised 
abroad through the land, had tremendous 
effect upon the people. Malcontents, all, 
save the unpliant Hadji Murad, immedi- 
ately gave in their adhesion, and strove 
who could most honor Schamyl, the Sul- 
tan and the Second Prophet of Allah. 
All the Pschis were united in enthusias- 


tic adoration for this chief, and every 


one was now ready at his slightest com- 
mand. The nation was happy in domes- 
tic peace, and Schamyl began to change 
the plans of government which had been 
pursued by his predecessors, and devise 
a new system which would better accord 
with his own ideas, But it was not long 


before he was interrupted in his work by 
the appearance of the Russian Giaours in 
his country, under the leadership of Von 
Rosen. This general, on whom Hadji 
Murad had called for assistance, march- 
ing to a secure place, sent Lemras Lasskoi 
with a large brigade to penetrate into the 
very heart of Circassia. He took Himri 
and fortified it, intending to muke ita 
depot of provisions for his advancing 
army; but ere he had completed his ar- 
rangements, the elated Schamy] fell upon 
him and entirely routed his army. 
Kluki Von Klugenau, another Russian 
general, however, soon brought a stronger 
force to act, and Schamyl was compelled 
to retire to the mountains. Klugenau 
was a general of no mean capacities. 
With the assistance of the pugnacious 
Hadji Murad, he overrun Abasia, and 
conferred the Khanate upon a remote 
relative of the Khaness, Schamyl, with 
a large body of his Murids, made two at- 
tempts to regain the conquered territory, 
both of which proved futile; and when 
General Fesi came up with another body 
of Russians, he was driven into the forti- 
fied aoul of Tiletli, and there besieged. 
He made a vigorous resistance, and the 
Russians, after capturing half of the 
place, were compelled to desist, But 
Schamyl did not escape unscathed. He 
was pressed so hard that he was quite 
willing to enter into an agreement with 
Fesi, the terms of which were, that if 
the Russians would evacuate Anasia, he, 
Schamyl, would take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Emperor of Russia. This 
was done, and the Russians soon left the 
country. He required the Russian gene- 
ral to send an officer to the top of some 
mountam designated, where he should be 
waited upon at his pleasure, and de- 
spatched an inferior officer to sign the 
terms with him. Fesi was well content- 
ed, as he had need to be under the cir- 
cumstances, and made no attempts to 
bring the Sultan to a more satisfactory 
conclusion. Besides, he well knew that 
it was an incident to the Circassian reli- 
gion that no faith should be kept with an 
infidel, and that, therefore, however 
strongly the terms might be assented to, 
the Circassians would not hesitate upon 
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a suitable occasion to show their contempt 
for the treaty. Fesi took his unfortunate 
position into consideration, and did not 
allow this fact to interfere with his ar- 
rangements. Having lost, in his at- 
tempts upon Tiletli, nearly half of his men 
in killed and wounded, and disease pre- 
vailing among the rest, he was rejoiced 
at any circumstance which enabled him 
to retire with honor. 

Had not Schamyl’s forces suffered 
losses almost as great as those of Fesi, it 
is probable that he would have pursued 
the retreating Russiahs and destroyed 
them in the deep gorges of the mountains. 
Two or three hundred of his Murids had 
been killed, many were wounded; his 
forces were not yet ready to act in con- 
cert, and hence he determined to take 
advantage of their retreat, and fortify 
his country against further attempts. 
He visited every part of the Caucasus, 
and by his reputation as a warrior, and 
still more by his fiery eloquence, he in- 
duced many small tribes which had not 
heretofore been embraced in his realms, 
to place themselves under his protection, 
and enlist under his banners against the 
Russians. The whole country, from the 
smallest aoul to the capital of Akhulgo, 
was placed in an excellent state of de- 
fence. Lofty towers frowned from every 
available summit, the deep gorges of the 
mountains were made formidable by his 
works, and every path was obstructed by 
stones and fallen trees. Enthusiastic 
squads of warriors swarmed around him 
wherever he went, and drilling and prac- 
tising was the order of the day through- 
out Circassia. On all occasions he mani- 
. ifested extraordinary energy, and this 
fact added to an air of mystery which 
ever accompanied him, made his follow- 
ers look upon him as a being almost su- 
pernatural, and believe that under his 
guidance no harm could ever befall them. 
While he attended so much to the affairs 
of earth, he did not forget Mahomet and 
Allah. As his people were resting from 


the duties of the day, he would gather 


them around him and force upon them 
the conviction that they were the favored 
people of heaven, and that from the dark 
recesses of the Caucasus was to emanate 
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the light which was to save the world, 
Almost every Circassian was fired with 
an enthusiasm equal to his own, and 
they fondly wished the return of the 
Russian Giaours, that they might perpe- 
trate upon them the doom that was 
assigned them by the devil. 

The chief part of Schamyl’s forces 
were concentrated at Akhulgo, the capi- 
tal, and here, as may be supposed, he 
was most anxious to display his skill in 
building fortifications. Upon his success 
at this place, depended in a great meas- 
ure the success of his other operations. 
If it should prove able to withstand and 
repel the assault of the Russian armies, 
an advance into the heart of his country 
was a matter of sheer impossibility ; 
whereas, if it should happen to fall, 
many roads of tolerable practicability 
were open to his enemies. This town 
was built upon a huge, rough, rocky 
mountain, and was susceptible of being 
strongly fortified. Before an assaulting 
army could reach it, they could be cut 
to pieces hy cannon from the towers, 
and as tue. : destructives were objects of 
the last importance, Schamyl now exer- 
cised himself considerably to procure 
them. He searched throughout his own 
realms, and even sent several marauding 
parties into the open plains of Russia to 
hunt for them, and in this manner, after 
much tribulation, he succeeded in mount- 
ing the walls of his capital with many 
very miserable old pieces, which a gen- 
tleman-warrior would not have pretended 
to employ. Large quantities of ammuni- 
tion were collected, and after the valleys 
of Circassia had resounded for several 
months with the noise of artillery, used 
by the practising Murids, they felt them- 
selves invincible, and were anxious to 
make targets of the Russians instead of 
trees. After towers had encircled the 
whole town, they were cheered by hear- 
ing of the approach of a Russian army, 
under a very able general, named Grabbe. 
This officer marched on very slowly, 
taking special care to have his rear free 
from impediments in case there should 
arise any necessity to retreat; and at 
last the followers of Schamyl grew too 
impatient for an encounter to be re- 
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strained. In spite of their deference to 
their leader’s judgment, which did not 
particularly favor such a course, they 
clamored loudly to be led against the 
enemy in open field. Schamyl, after 
much hesitation, consented, and in the 
Spring of 1839, his forces moved out of 
Akhulgo in search of the Russians. It 
was not long before they espied their 
enemy. At a place called Burtanai, 
they met, and fought a battle which was 
only a preclude to one of a more desper- 
ate character. Schamyl did not get the 
better of the fight, at last, and retired 
once more to the mountains, The Rus- 
sians pursued him in hot haste. He ren- 
devouzed at Arguanai, determined to 
risk another battle. Grabbe soon ap- 
appeared, and after having made the ar- 
rangements of a prudent general, he led 
his soldiers soberly to the charge. The 
battle was conducted with great skill on 
both sides, and lasted nearly a whole day; 
but in the end, Schamyl was again de- 
feated. He retired, under cover of the 
night, beyond the reach of the Russians, 
but nearly two thousand of his Mu- 
rids were left upon the field. The Rus- 
sians lost about eight hundred. 

Such “a consummation, devoutly to 
be” lamented, undoubtedly had consider- 
able effect upon the ardor of the Circas- 
sians, but yet they were by no means 
anxious to shun an encounter in the 
thickest of the mountains. Schamyl 
moved steadily to Akhulgo, and when 
there, assembled nearly all the Murids 
of his country. The fortifications were 
rendered still stronger, outposts were es- 
tablished, and every one determined to 
put forth his entire energies. The thun- 
ders of the cannon of Grabbe were soon 
heard reverberating through the deep 
valleys of the Caucasus, and gave the 
Circassians a foreshadowing of the fierce 
times that were to come upon them. 
Early in June the Russians appeared be- 
fore Akhulgo. A bloody fight with the 
outposts was immediately begun, which 
resulted in a third discomfiture of the 
Circassians ; but the prudent Grabbe was 
slow about devising arrangements for an 
assault. Knowing with what despera- 
tion the place would be defended, and 


“willing to spare the effusion of blood,” 
his first intention was to completely 
invest it and reduce it to surrender by 
starvation. This plan was pursued for 
some time, until finding that the wisdom 
of Schamyl had provided his army 
against such a contingency, and that his 
own was most likely to suffer from such 
measures ; on the 16th of July, he order- 
ed a strong detachment to move to the 
assault. They marched intrepidly up 
the hill, fought hand to hand with the 
Circassians who were on the alert, drove 
them in, and at last mounted over the 
walls into the very streets of the city. But 
this was the end of their career. Every 
saklia was a fortification, and thousands 
and thousands of unseen rifles were deal- 
ing them destruction. They were thrown 
into disorder, and when the hosts of Cir- 
cassia rushed upon them, they were pre- 
cipitated down the hill upon those that 
were coming to their assistance, and a 
complete rout was the conseqnence. 
They left two out of every three dead 
among the parapets of Akhulgo. 

The issue of this attempt convinced 
Grabbe of the impracticability of another 
assault until the fortifications had been 
battered down with the artillery; for 
though he felt that the bravery of his 
troops would render an attempt upon a 
grand scale successful, the loss would be 
entirely immensurate with the impor- 
tance of the place: so, as soon as the de- 
feated regiments had returned, he com- 
menced a tremendous fire with his heavy 
guns, and mortars. The high towers, 
which were the chief dependence of 
Akhulgo, though they suited remarkably 
well for riflemen to ensconce themselves 
behind, were by no means prepared to 
resist these unsparing engines of war ; 
and as might well have been expected by 
men acquainted with military science, 
they soon showed their deference for 
them by bowing excessively at every 
salute. Wall after wall was levelled 
with the ground till the hardy Circas- 
sians scarcely had a place to protect them. 
The trenches were filled with corpses, 
and they were finally reduced to the last 
extremity, Schamyl made a proposition 
to swear another worthless oath. But 
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the determined Grabbe would enter into 
no treaty unless it was supported by the 
condition that two of Schamyl’s sons 
should be delivered up as hostages. To 
this the Prophet had no idea of consent- 
ing, but determined to let the cannon- 
balls of Russia do their worst. The for- 
tifications were somewhat repaired during 
the recess, and the Circassians were in- 
spired with the hope that the holy Ma- 
homet would be generous enough to stand 
by them in this their most determined 
struggle for the cause. They awaited 
the approach of the Russians with the 
most consummate desperation. Schamyl 
exerted himself to the utmost, and his 
warriors cheered him as his imposing 
form moved among them. He was 
anxious to avoid the falling towers of his 
own fortifications, and in order to induce 
the enemy to an assault, he resorted to 
several military tricks which soon proved 
successful. One dark night he feigned 
an attempt to escape, but purposely 
made such a miserable noise at it, that 
the Russians were aroused, and after 
amusing them in this manner all night, 
he was pleased at day-break, on the 17th 
of August, 1839, to see them advancing 
in strong columns up the mountain. 
Grabbe had drawn up his plans with his 
usual skill,—so arranging that the Cir- 
cassians should be attacked on all sides 
at the same time. His forces moved to 
the assault under the protection of seve- 
ral heavy batteries that were continually 
hurling death into the midst of their ene- 
mies. The cannon from the hill an- 
swered with terrific effect, and when the 
advancing columns had gained the height, 
a thousand of their number were stretched 
on the rocks. But this had no effect 
upon their dauntless courage, and though 
the Circassians opposed them with the 
desperation of fiends, not a company 
faltered in the fight. They seemed to 
have but one engrossing idea, and that 
was their country’s glory, on their own 
death; or to have been particularly 
drilled in the old song, which Washing- 
ton Irving makes his general of Brace- 
bridge Hall sing: 
“ Why soldiers, why ? 
Should we be melancholy, boys, 
Whose duty ’tis to die!” 
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The Circassians fought in a manner as 
chivalric as the Russians. When they 
first saw the latter approaching they 
gave a tremendous cheer, and the moun- 
tain groaned with the bursts of their 
artillery. Schamyl fought with a deter- 
mination consistent with his character. 
He is said to have performed deeds re- 
valling those of Achilles in the last bat- 
tle before Troy. Scores of Russians fell 
by his own hands, and judging by the re- 
port of the killed and wounded, the blows 
of his soldiers must have been almost 
as efficient. The women themselves 
rivalled the men in chivalry. In the 
language of a Russian officer who was 
present—“ surrounded by the smoke 
which grew clearer as we advanced, they 
looked like avenging spirits born of the 
clouds, and scattering fear and destruc- 
tion from the mountain side. In the 
heat of the fight they had thrown off 
their upper garments, and their long, 
thick hair, streamed in wild disorder 
over their half-bared necks and bosoms. 
With superhuman exertion, four of these 
women contrived to roll down a vast 
stone which came thundering towards us, 
passing within a few feet of me, and 
crushing several of my men. I saw a 
young woman who, until then, had been 
a quiet spectator of the bloody tragedy, 
suddenly grasp the little child that clung 
to her garments; I saw her dash its 
head to pieces against a projecting rock, 
and hurling it with a wild shriek down 
the abyss, leap after it. Many of the 
other women followed her example.” 


These scenes of horror continued four 
days, by which time the Russians gained 
entire possession of the place. Over three 
thousand of their number were killed and 
wounded, while Schamyl’s army was 
almost totally destroyed. A braver set 
of fellows never fought under any leader. 
As soon as the conflict was over, the Rus- 
sians busied themselves to find the stout 
chieftain who had made such a resist- 
ance. As he was not among the priso- 
ners they supposed him to be dead, and 
every corpse was closely scrutinized in 
hopes that he might be discovered. But 
the prophet had made another one of his 
mysterious disappearances ; there was no 
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finding him, either dead or alive. They 
had nearly given the search over when 
intelligence reached them that he was 
concealed in a cave on the top of a moun- 
tain hard by. A guard was placed 
around it with instructions to seize him 
at all hazards, whenever he should make 
his appearance, and bring him before 
the victorious general. One dark night, 
while the guard was engaged in watch- 
ing, a Murid was seen to descend on a 
rope cautiously from the cave, who, after 
carefully looking around him, made some 
sign, upon which three others descended. 
One of these was clad in a long white 
robe which Schamyl was known to wear, 
and the guard, thinking their object se- 
cured, immediately rushed upon them 
and bore them to the tent of Grabbe. 
But this white-robed personage was not 
Schamyl, and while the guard were car- 
rying off their prisoners, the genuine 
“simon pure” descended from his hiding 
place, swam across the Koissu that rolled 
beneath the mountain, and disappeared 
in the darkness of the night. 

Mr. Anderson, the British tragedian, in 
his gaudy-scened tragedy of ‘“‘Schamyl,” 
as acted by himself last winter in the 
Metropolitan Theatre, New York, tells 
the story of this escape in a manner very 
different from what I have here related; 
but what authority he had for it better 
than the immemorial license of poets, I 
have not been able to discover. He has 
it, that Schamyl, driven to desperation in 
his cave, built a raft of planks, and letting 
himself and his companions, in the pres- 
ence of a large body of Russians, down 
into the Koissu below, escaped unharmed, 
while those with him fell by the volleys of 
the enemy. This presents a beautiful and 
exciting scene, and was doubtless gotten 
up by the author with the sole object of 
stage effect. 

A little prudence and forethought on 
the part of Schamyl, would easily have 
saved him from this miserable defeat at 
Akhulgo. His over-confidence in the re- 
doubtable Mahomet brought him no good 
this time at least; and though that pro- 
phet, like many other personages less 
divine, found no difficulty in conferring 
small fayors, he was much less prompt 
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when a very great one was requested. He 
could give Schamy] the wings of an angel 
to save him from being burnt to death, 
but would by no means bother himself to 
build him strong fortifications, or trans- 
port cannon to the heights of Akhulgo. 
It was unwise in Schamyl to attempt to 
withstand the Russians either in the open 
field or behind walled towers ; for, in the 
first case, he had no bayonets to resist 
their charges, and in the second, no wall 
towers that were worthy of the name. He 
ought to have fought in a-manner that 
the nature of the country suggested—like 
the Parthian or the wild Indian of Ame- 
rica. This course would have been un- 
generous enough, truly, and probably 
quite distasteful to a people who pxided 
themselves upon being the bravest and 
most favored on earth, but still if they 
must fight, their circumstances were a 
good warrant for it. Schamyl ought t6 
have resisted to the last, the impetuosity 
of his Murids which brought about the 
battles of Arguanai and Burtanai. The 
two or three thousand warriors lost in 
those two very presumptuous attempts, 
would have been of infinite service at 
Akhulgo; for, though they could not have 
prevented the cannon-balls of Grabbe 
from destroying the towers, they might 
have enabled him to escape, even after 
the taking of the place, without any very 
considerable loss. With these forces, in- 
stead of attempting to repel the Russians 
at every point at once, he could have sud- 
denly collected his army, rushed upon 
one of the assaulting columns, over- 
whelmed it, and retired to the recesses of 
the Caucasus. As things turned out, 
Schamyl had nothing to exult over. For 
awhile his high spirit seems to have been 
entirely crushed, and accordingly we now 
find him offering from his hidden retreat, 
those terms of submission which he had 
but a few days ago indignantly rejected. 
He was willing to acknowledge his diso- 
bedience to the Czar, and dispose of his 
two sons as securities for the peace. It 
was now, however, Grabbe’s turn to re- 
ject. He refused to be satisfied with any 
thing less than the body of Schamy! him- 
self, and boldly made his terms to him— 
at the same time promising that he should 
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be well cared for, and inhabit the proper- 
est town in all Russia. This was too 
much for the bold mountaineer. It was 
the feather that broke the camel’s back, 
and instead of extinguishing the last 
spark of fire that glowed within his 
bosom, it re-kindled all his former enthu- 
siasm, and once more he called upon his 
broken legions to follow him to the war, 
This is the period at which he appears to 
heve doffed the mantle of patriotism and 
donned that of fanaticism. His actions 
thereafter wear a very suspicious look. 
Among the many furious resolves into 
which he entered, he swore that whoever 
mentioned the word submission in his 
presence, should instantly be put to 
death: a resolve which afterwards cast 
the blackest stain upon his character. 
He would shut himself up for weeks in 
caves, refusing to be seen by any one, 
and-would return to his people with body 
emaciated and eyes sunken, to amaze 
them with his phillipics against the Rus- 
sians. “Say not,” said he, “that the 
enemy has seized upon Tscherkie, and 
destroyed Akhulgo, and taken possession 
of Abasia. When the lightning strikes 
one tree, do all the others, therefore, bow 
their heads and cast themselves down, 
lest it strike them also? O ye of little 
faith! would that ye might take example 
by the green-wood! Verily the trees of 
the forest might shame you if they had 
tongues. Wonder not that the unbeliey- 
ers increase so fast, and send more fresh 
troops into the field to replace those that 
we have slaughtered ; for I tell you that 
thousands of mushrooms and poisonous 
weeds shoot out of the earth while one 
good tree is growing to maturity. Iam 
the root of the tree of freedom, my Mu- 
rids are the trunk, and ye are the 
branches: do not believe that the whole 
tree will die because one branch rots. 
Verily God will hew off the rotten 
branches and cast them into hell-fire; 
for he is a good husbandman. Repent, 
therefore, and return to be the warriors 
of the faith, and my mercy and protec- 
tion shall overshadow you. But if you 
continue to trust to the enticements of 
the flaxen-haired Christian dogs, rather 
than my warnings, I will surely fulfil 
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what Khasi Mollah once promised you. 
Like dark clouds my troops shall over- 
shadow your aouls, and take by force 
what you refuse by kindness; blood shall 
mark my path and fear and desolation 
shall follow me; for where words suffice 
not, deeds shall,” 

In this manner did Schamyl attempt 
to gather his desponding warriors. 
Throughout his whole country he went 
preaching. He dwelt on the felicities 
that await those who fall in fighting for 
the cause, descanting upon the passage 
in the Koran: “The sword is the key of 
heaven and hell; a drop of blood shed in 
the cause of God, a night spent under 
arms, is of more avail than two months 
of fasting and prayer. Whosoever falls 
in battle, his sins are forgiven, At the 
day of judgment his wounds shall be re- 
splendent as vermillion and as odorifer- 
ous as musk; and the loss of his limbs 
shall be.replaced by the wings of angels 
and cherubim.” His people were made 
to believe that Mahomet was yet willing 
to assist them; that the defeat of Akhul- 
go was visited upon them for their want 
of faith; and when the commissioned 
Naibs gave the call, at the command of 
Schamyl, once more these noble but mis- 
guided men thronged around their leader. 
Their prime object was now no longer 
to be released from the Russians, but to 
be revenged. They were ready for any 
thing however desperate. For the sake 
of killing a few more Christian dogs they 
would willingly have withstood another 
Akhulgo; but their chief checked their 
impetuous spirits, in spite of his fanati- 
cism, and and adopted a mode of warfare 
different from that he had formerly used. 
He determined—as he ought to have done 
before—that the enemy should no more 
be met in a pitched battle, where there 
was so much inequality, but that the 
guerilla system should be resorted to. 
The huge towers and fortifications he had 
built were destroyed to prevent them 
from becoming the strongholds of the 
enemy, and all the available roads 
through the country were otherwise ob- 
structed. He also adopted a new plan of 
government and defence which bears a 
bears a very striking resemblance, in its 
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main features, to the old Feudal System 
of William the Conqueror, if, indeed, to 
speak somewhat after a law fashion, the 
“‘simile non est idem.” His country was 
divided into twenty districts, over each of 
which was placed an officer called a Naib, 
whose duty it was to collect the taxes and 
attend to petty mischiefs, Each officer’s 
. district was vested in him as a freehold 
for life, subject to reasonable forfeitures ; 
and those who lived in the district were, 
in a manner, his vassals or under-tenants, 
Every five of these districts were again 
placed under the supervision of a Gover- 
nor, who was next to Schamy] in position 
and power, and was his counsellor in the 
government. To these officers no direct 
interest in lands was allowed; so, as their 
salaries came regularly from the coffers 
of the government, they had nothing but 
their appointed duties to disturb the tran- 
quility of their minds. Whether this was 
a wise provision or not, may, with good 
faith be doubted ; for men are generally 


" more strenuous in their efforts to defend 


a place, when they stand some chance of 
losing their effects by its fall, than they 
are when they have nothing at stake, 
Over all of these Schamyl sat supreme, 
having unlimited power. Besides a re- 
gular standing army of volunteers, every 
tenth family was compelled to furnish 
one warrior, while the rest procured him 
a horse with the trappings. The troops 
were compelled to assail the Russians 
whenever they appeared in their vicinity, 
and to join the regulars whenever circum- 
stances required it. In case of an inva- 
sion also, every man from fifteen years of 
age to fifty was compelled to join the 
army; but in case of an incursion into 
the realms of their enemies, whether they 
should go or not, was left entirely to 
their own inclinations. These measures 
were submitted to by the Circassians 
witbout a murmur, so great was the con- 
fidence they still retained in the wisdom 
and sagacity of their Sultan. 

No sooner had these manifestations of 
Schamyl’s resolution and wisdom been 
made, than the prestige of the Russians 
began to wane in the Caucasus. In spite 
of the boastings of some of their generals 
who were there engaged, they have won 
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no substantial victories since, and at the 
present day the subjection of the moun- 
taineers is more remote than ever. 
Grabbe attempted no movement of im- 
portance until 1842, when after the fail- 
ure of many petty attempts to secure the 
person of Schamyl, he marched against 
Dargo, the newly selected capital of the 
Circassians. No circumstance better 
proves the stout resistance which the 
Russians met with, than the long inactiv- 
ity of this able commander, He made 
his way slowly and undisturbed through 
the mountain gorges and forests until he 
had come within a few miles of the place. 
Then another battle begun, in every 
manner equalling the celebrated Brad- 
dock’s Defeat. The Russians contended 
with their unseen foes with their accus- 
tomed resolution until over two thousand 
of their number were slain or wounded. 
They then began their retreat to the vil- 
lage of Girsel which they had made their 
regular station; but on their way they 
were still pursued and fired upon at al- 
most every step, by their revengeful ene- 
mies. After this disaster, the once terri- 
ble Grabbe seems to have been convinced 
of the futility of all efforts to subdue an 
enemy whom nature gave such means of 
defence, and suiting his conduct to such 
conviction, he afterwards attempted posi- 
tively nothing. He relinquished every 
idea of offensive warfare and thought 
himself doing well enough when he se- 
lected a position whence he could repel 
the incursions of his enemies. This 
course met with no favor from the pro- 
gressive policy of the Czar, and conse- 
quently Grabbe was recalled and General 
Niedhardt appointed to command his 
army. This officer soon showed himself 
unequal to the task, and Prince Woron- 
zoff was put in his place. The powers 
delegated to the Prince were extraordi- 
nary, and large was the army under his 
guidance ; but withal, he proceeded upon 
the performance of his duties with no lit- 
tle reluctance. He had won quite an 
enviable reputation for statesmanship as 
the Governor of the Crimea, and was in 
no manner willing to risk a chance of 
losing it in a wild expedition against such 
a people as the Circassians. The warfare 
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which had plucked the laurels from the 
brows of Grabbe wherewith at first it had 
so daintily decked it, had no particular 
allurements for him; but his orders from 
St. Petersburg were peremptory, and in 
1845 he put forth his energies. His first 
object was the unpropitious Dargo, the last 
attempt against which had ended so un- 
fortunately. From a place known by the 
hard name of Wnessapnoia, he began his 
march with an army of about 12,000 
men, and proceeded undisturbed until he 
reached the lonely wilds of Itchkeria. 
Of all cheerless scenes on earth, probably 
the one here presented is the most cheer- 
less. Terrific mountains, hideous chasms, 
and interminable forests greeted the ad- 
vancing army on every side. Even when 
the moon shone in full splendor the nights 
here were of pitchy darkness, and the 
strange noise of the winds as they whis- 
tled through the wilds, and the desolate 
howls of the wolves were almost sufficient 
to appal the uncaring hearts of the Rus- 
sians. When to these circumstances was 
added the keen crack of the Circassian 
rifles, which now began to bristle from 
every mountain side, it is no wonder that 
they gave themselves up for lost. Many 
hundreds of Russians fell in this unpro- 
fitable manner, but Woronzoff was now 
determined since he had been forced into 
resolution. With his artillery he man- 
aged to keep the enemy at a distance, 
and after many days of a most wearisome 
march, his army came in sight of Dargo. 
It was wrapped in flames, and when his 
soldiers appeared around it, there was 
not an enemy to disturb them. Knowing 
the folly of attempting to defend the place 
against the Russian cannon, and imitat- 
ing the conduct of Rostopchine at Mos- 
cow, the Circassians had set fire to their 
own dwellings and departed. They did 
not go far, however. In a day or so, they 
appeared, and from the top of a rough 
hill overlooking the army of Woronzoff, 
they opened a furious cannonade. Scha- 
my! headed them as usual, and they were 
not driven from their position until a se- 
vere hand-to-hand battle had been fought. 
In this conflict the Russians lost..more 
men than they killed. This place was 
made the head-quarters of Woronzoff, and 
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here he remained until his provisions 
were nearly exhausted. Schamy!l, being 
ever on the alert, no movement of im- 
portance was attempted ; but when it be- 
came actually necessary that the commis- 
sariat should be attended to Kluki Von 
Klugenau was ordered to march back into 
Russia with a strong force for fresh sup- 
plies. No opposition was offered to the 
Russians while they were leaving the 
mountains, it being the purpose of Scha- 
myl to attack them when a victory would 
redound as much to his comfort as his 
glory, but when they were returning they 
felt the full strength of Circassian power. 
While winding slowly through the gorges, 
encumbered with their stores, they were 
suddenly fallen upon by what seemed to 
them an almost innumerable host. Klu- 
genau placed his cannon in a manner to 
tell on every side, but his wary enemies, 
concealing themselves behind trees and 
stones, kept up an irregular, but such a 
tremendous fire, that soon nearly all the 
artillerists were stretched under their 
guns. The Russian officers next attract- 
ed the special attention of the mountai- 
neers, and, one after another, three 
talented generals—Flock, Wiktoroff and 
Passek—fell by the unerring shots of 
their rifles. When, finally, it became the 
turn of the infantry to receive their por- 
tion of the Circassian regard, confusion 
began to prevail in the Russian ranks, 
and Schamyl, taking advantage of it, 
rushed with his yelling warriors like a 
deluge, to the charge. This was just 
what the Russians wanted, and feeling 
thereby considerably relieved, they soon 
regathered themselves and received their 
enemies on all sides with such a heavy 
and well directed fire, that hundreds of 
them were sent reeling to the ground. 
Then forming themselves into a body as 
compact as possible, the shock of the bat- 
tle came upon the points of their bayo- 
nets. “The tug of war,” was now as 
fierce, perhaps, as any Bellona ever 
smiled upon. The Circassians who had 
been wounded, dragged themselves, like 
the Mamelukes at the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids, under the feet of the Russians and 
hacked their legs with their sabres. Vic- 
tory seemed to be at a complete baulk, 
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until the mountaineers, seizing some of 
the Russian cannons, fired them into the 
very heart of their enemies, not twenty 
paces fromthem. Finally, after repeated 
discharges of this kind, and overwhelmed 
by numbers, the Bear of the North began 
to tremble. Klugenau’s army was split 
into two columns by the assaults of the 
enemy, and seeing destruction imminent 
if he continued the contest, he abandoned 
the stores and artillery and gave orders 
for a retreat. These latter things being 
the chief object of Schamyl, he allowed 
the Russians to retire unmolested until 
he could secure them. In the dark night 
which now come upon them, several com- 
panies lost their way and were far sepa- 
rated from the main body. The difficul- 
ties they underwent in wandering from 
mountain to mountain, with no sort of 
idea where they were, gave them little 
reason to congratulate themselves on not 
being killed in the battle. They were in 
this plight when Schamyl commenced the 
pursuit. A Russian bugler had been 
captured by him, and suspecting some- 
thing of what had befallen his ene- 
mies, he commanded this musician to 
mount a lofty hill and give his army a 
specimen of his music. The bugler blew 
many a loud note, which sweeping far 
into the depths of the Caucasus, reached 
the ears of the lost part of the Russian 
army. They recognized the sound which 
had so often cheered them on the march, 
and with happier hearts and lighter steps 
they moved in its direction. They reach- 
ed the spot, and instead of being greeted 
by their comrades, a thousand Russians 
felt themselves in the grasp of their mer- 
ciless enemies. Klugenau with his more 
fortunate followers eluded the pursuit of 
Schamyl, and reached the encampment of 
Woronzoff in safety. He acknowledged 
in the battle a loss of 1800 slain, and the 
prisoners captured and probably after- 
wards murdered, were fully equal to that 
number. It is beyond a doubt that not 
more than half of his troops returned to 
Dargo with him. Schamyl’s loss is said 
to have been nearly a thousand, and con- 
sidering the circumstances of the fight, 
the computation does not seem unreason- 
able. His soldiers having a double ob- 
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ject in view—the capture of the stores 
and revenge—rushed madly upon the 
Russian bayonets, and as these fellows 
are not unskilled in butchering, the Cir- 
cassians must have paid well for their 
temerity. 

The immediate consequence of this de- 
feat was the attempt of Woronzoff to re- 
treat to the village of Girsel. He made 
his arrangements with wisdom and com. 
menced his march at the dead of night. 
He toiled along for many days without 
meeting with any resistance, save from 
the character of the country. Occasion- 
ally squads of Circassians would pass 
in front of his army, and others mounted 
upon the lofty sides of the Caucasus could 
be seen in their flowing robes, gazing in- 
tently upon the Russians below, but with- 
out any indications of hostility. Every 
day these unthreatening enemies increas- 
ed in numbers, until at last every moun- 
tain seemed to bear its thousands. Wo- 
ronzoff, as soon as he saw them, prepared 
himself for a bloody battle ; but when he 
observed this strange conduct, he could 
not divine to what it could be attributed. 
Some had the fool-hardiness to imagine 
that the mountaineers were afraid of the 
formidable array of Russian cannon; 
but the truth of the thing was, Schamyl 
only wanted to show to his enemies what 
an army he could muster. This state of 
things continued until the opinion pre- 
vailed among the Russian soldiers that 
no fighting was to be done, and this 
opinion was probably strengthened when 
finally the Circassian warriors entirely 
disappeared. But alas! this to many a 
Russian was only the calm that usually 
precedes the storm. The nextday, while 
the army of Woronzoff was slowly plod- 
ding its way, it was suddenly aroused 
from its dream of security by the flash of 
a thousand hostile rifles in its front. The 
heavens which had recently smiled so 
complacently upon their retreat, were 
now overcast, and the “Angel of Death” 
hovered beneath the clouds. Soon the 
Russians were surrounded by a perfect 
blaze of fire, without the means of an- 
swering their enemies with any precision. 
Not being able to perceive the Circas- 
sians, they fired at random on all sides, 
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but with such regularity as to make an 
attempt to break their columns exceed- 
ingly dangerous. This, however, Scha- 
myl did not from the first intend. Con- 
fident that success musi finally reward 
his endeavors, he would not countenance 
those bold displays which had resulted 
in the defeat of Klugenau ; but it was his 
purpose now to destroy the magnificent 
army of Woronzoff with as little loss as 
possible to his own. The pursuit of this 
plan was, probably, under the circum- 
stances, a god-send to the Russians ; for, 
wearied and worn as they were, they 
could scarcely have resisted the repeated 
and desperate assaults of the Circassians 
so successfully as they were wont to do. 
The result of it was they were enabled to 
reach the aoul of Schangal—about half 
the distance they had to march—where 
they fortified themselves in a manner to 
bid defiance to their enemies. But yet 
one element of success was wanting to 
the Russians, and that indeed quite an 
essential one. By this time their provi- 
sions were almost entirely consumed, and 
if no means could be devised of procuring 
a new supply, their strong fortifications 
could avail nothing. As the Circassians 
had gathered in dense masses around the 
village, to attempt to send a body of men 
into Russia, would have been like thrust- 
ing the lamb into the den of the lion, and 
so Woronzoff decided to tempt the well- 
known cupidity of the Circassian charac- 
ter. He contrived to open a communica- 
tion with two of Schamyl’s soldiers, who, 
for a sum of no considerable importance, 
agreed to carry despatches to the Com- 
mander of the Russian reserve at Girsel. 
They faithfully executed their mission, 
and in a short time, while Schamyl was 
hourly expecting the surrender of his 
enemies, he saw himself taken in the rear 
by seven thousand fresh Russian soldiers. 
The Circassians were so completely sur- 
prised that they hastily retired to the 
neighboring mountains, and the two 
armies of their enemies uniting, bravely 
cut their way to Girsel; but when their 
forces were there enumerated, it was 
found that over three thousand of their 
number were sleeping in the desolate 
shades of the Caucasus. Thus did Gene- 
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ral Frietag, who commanded the succor- 
ing troops, save the decorations, and 
probabiy, the life of the Prince Woron- 
zoff. 

Fortune was now entirely on the side 
of Schamyl, and from aught that we 
know, has continued so to the present 
day. In 1846 his boldest movement was 
effected. While Woronzoff was preparing 
another and more formidable expedition 
against him, he appeared in the level dis- 
tricts of Russia, at the head of 10,000 
men and spread desolation far and near. 
When the Russians were prepared to 
meet him, he ordered his infantry to be 
disbanded and return to the mountains, 
while he, at the head of his fine cavalry, 
remained several days longer in the ene- 
my’s country. After he had retired, 
Woronzoff did not see fit to pursue him, 
but changing the plan of his campaign, 
determined to subject the more accessible 
tribes that had entered into an allegiance 
with Schamyl. He succeeded in com- 
pletely over-running these enemies, and 
when they sent messengers to their chief- 
tain requesting him to allow them per- 
mission to submit, it was the occasion of 
the blackest stain upon the Prophet’s 
character, viz: matricide. It has been 
said that Schamyl made an oath that 
whoever should mention the idea of sub- 
mitting to the Christians to him, should 
immediately thereupon be put to death. 
The messengers knowing this, when they 
arrived at his capital, besought his mother 
to reveal to him the object of their coming. 
A large bribe gained over her services, 
and accordingly she procured an inter- 
view with her son, and mentioned the 
proposition of the Tchetchenes. He did 
not give an answer immediately, but 
ordering his Murids to kneel around the 
mosque in prayer and fasting, he retired 
into it to consult Mohamet. He remained 
therein three days and so did his Murids 
remain around him without leaving. 
When he appeared, all pale and shiver- 
ing, he thus addressed the people: “ The 
will of the Prophet of Allah be done! 
People of Dargo, the Tchetchenes have 
dared to think of yielding to the Giaour, 
and have even ventured to send messen- 
gers, hoping for my consent. The mes- 
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sengers conscious of their sin, dared not 
appear before my face, but have tempted 
the weakness of my unhappy mother. 
For her sake I have ventured, aided by 
your prayers, to ask the will of Mahomet, 
the Prophet of Allah; and that will is 
that the first who spoke to me of this 
matter, shall be punished with a hundred 
blows of the heavy whip. It was my 
mother.” On hearing this his mother 
implored, but tono purpose. He ordered 
her shoulders to be divested of their clo- 
thing and the lash to be applied with 
vigor. Every stroke tore up the flesh, 
but at the fifth she fell dead upon the 
ground. The Murids were now intent on 
bestowing the remaining ninety-five 
lashes on the messengers, but Schamy]l, 
ordering them to depart in safety, took 
the lashes on his naked back. 

After this we hear of nothing positive 
concerning Schamyl, but as the Russians, 
since the war with Turkey, have probably 
withdrawn the greater part of their forces 
from the Caucasus, it is very reasonable 
to suppose that his old habit of levying 
black-mail among the inhabitants of the 
lower parts of Russia, has been renewed. 
Since the Eastern war—whatever may be 
the cause of it—he has attempted certain- 
ly no very stupendous campaign, and as 
a narrative of his minor actions—if we 
knew them—would be uninteresting, I 
shall here leave him, Enough has been 
said of Schamyl to give the readers of the 
Messenger an idea of his character, and 
if that idea be favorable, it is different 
from that which the writer formed in 
collecting the materials for this article. 
We can admire his unyielding courage 
which bids defiance to the Giant of the 
North, and wonder at his rules for the 
government of his people; but when we 
consider the motives of his deeds, we 
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abhor at once the boldness of a fanatic 


and the subtlety of a tyrant. Even put- 
ting this consideration out of view, in 
closing the history of his transactions, it 
is difficult to decide in which way one’s 
sympathies should lean—for or against 
him ; for he has committed so many mis- 
erable actions in his life, that our admi- 
ration for his firmness and success could 
scarcely outweigh our horror for his cru- 
elty. An Englishman, or a Frenchman, 
or a Turk, or an Austrian prince, or a 
Sardinian, would probably meet with no 
obstacle in immediately shaping his sym- 
pathies, but we of the land of Yankees, 
though not inferior to any nation in the 
way of blessings, are unfortunate in not 
possessing this one. Schamy] is of ordi- 
nary stature, but of manners generally 
dignified and lofty. His eyes are gray 
and expressive of his character, his nose 
inclined to be aquiline, and his mouth 
rather too small to be an orator’s. He is 
always perfectly calm, unless when under 
the influence of some revelation from 
Allah; he then raves and resembles in 
every manner a maniac, and is impetuous 
in carrying out his commands. “He 
orders one to death with as much calm- 
ness as if he were conferring the sword 
of honor upon a Murid,” and a tear was 
never seen to fall from his eyes. In 
speaking he is eloquent; for in the lan- 
guage of Bersek Bey, “flames sparkle 
from his eyes, and flowers are scattered 
from his lips.” He is very abstemious in 
his habits, indulging in no kind of excess 
except that of enthusiasm. In Dargo he 
resides with three wives, who are said to 
be the most beautiful women in Circass- 
sia. His age is about 58. 


nA, T. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
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PATRIOTISM. A POEM. 


BY JNO. R. THOMPSON. 


Delivered before the Convention of the Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, at Carusi’s 


Saloon, Washington, D. C., January 3, 1856. 


You ask a Poem—it must be confest 

That this is no extravagant request, 

In our poetic and trochaic time 

When “mobs of gentlemen” indulge in rhyme— 
And every critic writing to review 

His neighbour’s verses is a poet too— 

Has climbed himself the steep Lycorean mount, 
And done an Epic on his own account. 

A Poem! why it has indeed been made, 

Of latter days, the merest thing of trade. 

Yet may we marvel at the easy air 

With which the customers their wants declare— 
Write by the post a simple business note 

And order poems as they would a coat— 

Say to the schneider of the stately song 

“On Thursday fortnight send the thing along.”’ 
And, they might add, be sure that it display 

The very latest fashion of the day. 

For there are reigning modes in verse to choose— 
Each has its hour, and an old-fashioned muse 
Like Goldsmith’s, seeking simply to impart 

The dear pathetic lessons of the heart, 

Would be regarded, in the present rage 

For “ stunning’ novelties, behind the age. 

In poetry, as well as dress, we seek 

For something, as the French would say, plus chic. 
Receive not, gentle hearer, with a yawn 

This long sartorian simile I’ve drawn, 

There’s much resemblance, if you did but know it, 
Between the crafts of tailor and of poet— 

Both cut and patch, both do their work by measure, 
And both, alas! both cabbage at their pleasure ! 
But now the parallel at last to drop 

And once for all, indeed, to “sink the shop,”’ 
Just let me ask for this affair of mine 

To judge it harshly you will not incline— 

If you should find it somewhat badly wrought, 
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And rather threadbare as respects the thought, 
The style of fustian, and the scanty wit 
Beyond all question not a handsome fit— 

If of the puns you cannot see the force 

Nor follow up the threads of the discourse— 
In short, if when you’ve heard the poem through, 
You cannot say “* Rem tetigit acu,”’ yy 
Pray be indulgent :—neither snips nor bards 

Win all at once their coveted rewards, 

Stultz’s first garment did not gain renown, 

Nor Tennyson’s first song the laureate’s crown :— 

Call it a failure freely, if you will, 

But have compassion for the poet still, 

And this small favor Pity’s self demands— 

Don’t throw the poem back upon his hands ! 


I come, in sooth, with no desire to claim 
Poetic honours or the poet’s name, 

But with affection, warm and true, for all 
Who join in this, your yearly festival, 

My little wreath of wintry flowers I bring ; 
You'll not reject the humble offering 

Which makes no effort at distinguished meed 
And scarce a poem can be called, indeed, 
Unless, with Jourdain’s master we suppose 
That all is poetry which is not prose.* 


My theme is Patriotism—lofty theme ! 

Long held by moralists in high esteem, 

And much discussed by those who writ and spoke 
In former ages—vide Bolingbroke— 

But voted now an antiquated thing 

By such as haply either speak or sing. 

Perhaps in kindness you may ask me why 





* A slight liberty has been taken with the exposition of the Maitre de Philosophie 
in Mowiere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who divides written composition into verse and 
prose, not into poetry and prose, as Ihave assumed. ‘“‘ Tout ce qui n’est point prose,” 
says he, “ est vers, et tout ce qui n’est point vers est prose :”—a proposition to which I 
can hardly accede, in the terms wherein it is stated, since many modern writers have 
given us examples of composition which is neither the one nor the other. 
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I take a topic so extremely dry, 

"Tis not that I can hope to say a word 

That’s new about it—I’m not so absurd: 

Or make the glorious light of genius shine 
Through every page and brighten every line, 
And, subtler alchemy than that of old! 
Transmute my leaden fancies into gold. 

As soft October sunsets, slanting o’er 

The length’ning levels of a barren moor, 
Convert the poorest ferns and meanest brooms 
Into the semblance of a prince’s plumes. 

But that our “ primal duties,” though aloft 
They “shine like stars,” are yet forgotten oft, 
Because on lower things we fix the eye 

And will not look into the spangled sky. 

For this, I would some homely truths recite, 
Not the less excellent that they are trite, 

For this, repeat some humdrum ancient saws 
Touching “ the beauty of the good old cause.” 


And what is Patriotism ?—shall we go 
To Samuel Johnson, first of all, to know ; 

Since now, in Public Virtue’s sad decay, 

Its true significance has passed away. 

"Tis “‘ love of country,’’ you will answer pat, 
Admitted, sir, but tell me, what is that ? 

Time was, ’tis long since, when to love the earth, 
With generous loyalty, which gave one birth, 
Involved a wide affinity of love 

For all that rose the natal soil above : 

Not for the dear old mansion-house alone, 
Where, like a dream, his boyish days had flown, 
The breezy hills, the tall ancestral trees, 

The drowsy garden murmurous with the bees, 
Nor yet the path where oft he followed after 
The rippling music of his sweetheart’s laughter : 
But for the school where erst he felt the rod— 
The church where he was taught to worship God : 
Then did he treat with a becoming awe 
Religion’s temples and the shrines of law— 
An antique honour make his constant guide, 
And ever cherish with an honest pride 
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The language, rich in eloquence and song, 
Which once to magic Shakspeare did belong, 
Learned in perfection only as it trips 

In airiest movement from a mother’s lips. 

Then widening out his sympathies would reach 
To all who used that noble form of speech, 

And more and more the circle still expand 
Beyond the limits of his native land, 

Till Patriotism, in its largest sense, 

Embraced mankind in its benevolence. 

How well we prospered in the simple ways 

Of those long-vanished, scarce-remembered days, 
Then legislators little understood. 

The tricks of craft, and sought the public good, 
Unread in Machiavel, they merely aimed 

At truth and justice in the laws they framed : 
Each recognised his duties to the State 

And strove, as best he might, to make her great, 
And even the humblest with that glow was fired 
Which Burns “in glory and in joy”’ inspired, 
Who only wished, ‘‘ some usefu’ plan’”’ to make 
Not for his own, but for auld Scotia’s sake. 

Ah happy age, ah long exploded creed ! 

What novel ethics to thy sway succeed ! 

How changed the scene in legislative halls 
Where through the livelong day hoarse folly bawls, 
And mad Ambition or the love of pelf 

Bids every member labour for himseif. 

Our Solons now too often, it would seem, 

Drink deep, but not of the Pierian stream, 

And nightly gather in well-ordered ranks 

To study Finance in unchartered banks. 

Place and Preferment still make slaves of some 
Who war with Slavery, while others come 

From plotting treason round a WEBSTER’S grave 
To break the compact they are sworn to save: 
Discord in Congress rules and “ wild uproar” 
Throughout the session daily claims the floor, 
So great the strife that, striking to relate, 
Pacific railways lead to fierce debate, 

While hungry cormorants flocking from the hills 
Deplete the Treasury with their Private Bills: 
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And when some luckier plunderer than the rest 
Pilfers his millions from the public chest, 

For some gigantic scheme of wholesale fraud 
There are not wanting hundreds to applaud ;— 
The service calls for silver service fine— 
“Honors are easy’’ in the silver line— 

And each new Judas to the state is paid 

His thirty pieces for some trust betrayed. 


From public shall we turn to private life ? 

Alas! what social maladies are rife, 

Where Fashion, decked in costliest Brussells laces, 
Ignores our homebred modes and “ native graces,” 
And, most unpatriotic jade! impairs 

Our love of country with her “ foreign airs :” 
Look to the circles of our largest city 

Aping the swells of Europe, more’s the pity, 
And showing, in their dinners, routs and mobs, 
A vulgar aristocracy of snobs— 

In vain our simple fathers swept away 

All vestige of the ancient feudal sway, 

In vain they flouted all the useless knowledge 
That England teaches in the Herald’s College, 
When each new humbug, swelling with pretence, 
But sadly destitute of common sense, 

Grown rich in selling buttons, pills or flannel, 
Sports flaring red upon his coach’s panel 

A fine escutcheon stolen out of Burke, 

O stars and garters! this is awful work: 

Thus they obtain their coats-of-arms; the dance 
And cooks and sauces they procure from France, 
And, worse than all, as candor must declare, 
Import their morals with their bills of fare— 

So character is served, the truth to tell, 

In every style except au naturel, 

And so “ our best society’’ assumes 

This shape—a filet garnished with mushrooms. 


See next how Fashion dares to set aside 

Our language—source of patriotic pride, 
And makes the good old mother tongue appear 
Like English oak o’erlaid with French veneer. 
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Our pensive maidens rarely now employ 
A Saxon term for sorrow or for joy : * 
The dear one, little versed in Mr. Trench, 
Translates her tender feelings into French ; 
She’s enchantée, if told some pleasant news, 
And desolée, if troubled with the blues, 

The heavenly smile that lights her beaming face 
A beau sourire becomes in Fashion’s phrase, 
And Mariana in the grange would say 

Not “ I’m aweary,’’ but “ I’m ennuyée.” 

Yet the dear creature who on earth can blame 
When tenderly she murmurs—“ Que je t'aime ?” 
That soft confession on the poet’s ire 

Falls like wet blankets on a raging fire, 

And, as Belinda’s face, with beauties set, 
Belinda’s errors caused you to forget, 

Atones in whatsoever language given 

For every female foible under heaven. 


Still Honour be to Woman! she has shown 

The loftiest patriotism earth has known— 

Not on the hustings claiming equal rights 

With sterner man, ah hatefullest of sights ! , 
But when some noble purpose fires the heart 

Or bids the sympathetic feelings start ; 

When War holds carnival, ’mid heaps of slain, 

With Death, on Glory’s drenched and crimsoned plain, 
Or Pestilence in darkness walks abroad 

And renders desolate each doomed abode, 

See with what joy her holy presence fills 

A Norfolk’s streets or Balaklava’s hills! 

Oh! if no strain of minstrel can avail 

To hymn the praise of Florence Nightingale, 

My rugged verse how miserably weak 

That nobler heroine’s renown to speak, 

Who with the Fever waged th’ unequal strife 

And bore, in danger’s paths, a charméd life! 








*If it be objected by the critical reader that in using joy which is of French deriva- 
tion, in preference to that better Saxon word gladness, I have here indirectly com- 
mitted the very offence which I would satirize, I can only say that the superior facility 







for rhyme of the former term, just in the place where it occurs, left me no alternative. 
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A brighter page her record shall display, 
And every tear that she has wiped away 
Shall crystallize into a brilliant gem 
To glitter in her heavenly diadem !* 


Yes, Honour be to Woman! hers the praise, 
When strife and tumult loud their voices raise, 
That piously she turns her moistened eye 

To where our greatest chieftain’s ashes lie 
Beneath Mount Vernon’s ever sacred sward, 
And seeks from insult and decay to guard 
The holiest spot the sun e’er shone upon— 
The long-neglected grave of WasHineTon! 


This is True Patriotism—this the spirit 

Which all earth’s real Patriots inherit : 

And so the laborer whose humble toil 

Enriches day by day his native soil— 

The merchant prince, whose vision still extends 
Beyond his semi-annual dividends— 

The poet, seekly fitly to rehearse 

His country’s honour, and whose lofty verse 
Undying lustre on that country sheds, 

And classic makes the ground whereon he treads,— 
The statesman gazing yet with doubts and fears 
Up the dim vista of the coming years— 

The man of science looking out afar 

Into the welkin for an unknown star— 

These are our patriots—and no work they wrought 
Has ever yet been perfected for naught : 

And if some name shall flash with light sublime 
Across the awful gulf of future time, 

"Twill be no politician’s—feeble ray ! 

Quenched always with his own brief, noisy day, 
But that of Maury whose bright, equal fame 





* The voluntary errand of merey on which Miss Anniz M. Anprews, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., came to Norfolk and Portsmouth, during the prevalence of the awful pesti- 
lence of 1854 in those’ cities, should long be held in grateful remembrance by the 
people of Virginia, and well entitles her to be enrolled upon that honorable list of 
self-sacrificing women which includes the names of Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
Nightingale. England has done much in recognition of the services of the latter— 
does not Virginia owe some testimonial for the yet higher, because more perilous 
labors of Miss ANpRrEews? 
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Burns in Orion’s belt with steady flame, 
And every where resounds in Ocean’s roar 
From “ Tampa’s desert strand” to Iceland’s stormy shore ! 


What though the humbler patriot’s name obscure 
No fragrant immortality secure ? 

He lives A Man, and when he sinks to sleep, 
Freedom’s fair goddess shall forever keep 

A watch and ward around his lonely tomb 
Where violets with recurring Aprils bloom ! 


For there’s a Goddess whose majestic form 

Still towers above the wreck of every storm, 
Columbia’s genius! let ais bend the knee, 

(Not Freedom’s self but Freedom’s daughter she) * 
Whom to adore is not idolatry. 

With what a dignity she moves along 

Among the nations, fairest of the throng, 

Not Heré, with the large and queenly eyes, 

So walked the golden pavements of the skies ; 
Nor silver-ankled Thetis e’er displayed 

The nameless beauty of our western maid. 

But oh! how more than doubly dear she seems 
Enthroned and sceptred, in the poet’s dreams, 
Reeina Pacis, Empress now of Peace, 

Whose realm shall widen as the years increase, 
Her lips o’erflowing with immortal love 

And touched with light descending from above, 





* Mr. Bryant, in one of the loftiest efforts of his genius, has finely impersonated 
Freedom in these magnificent lines— 


O Freepom! thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crown’d his slave 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 

Arm’d to the teeth, art thou: one mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarr’d 

With tokens of old wars.—The Antiquity of Freedom. 


It is in accordance with the striking image here presented, that I have chosen to 
consider the goddess of our liberty as the daughter, rather than the person herself, 
of Freedom. 


, 
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While round her every Muse and every Grace 
Make gay and luminous the courtly place: 

Or as in reverie alone she strays 

Adown the Dryads’ pleasant moonlit ways, 

To twine the dewy field flow’rs, fresh and wild, 
Into a garland for Urania’s child! 


Not so when throbs the war drum thro’ the land, 
And foreign foes set foot upon the strand, 

She leaves the myrtle shade and flowery dell 
And flies the proud invader to repel— 

One holy vigil first, beneath the light 

Of friendly stars, she keeps throughout the night, 
Then strips the laurel from her auburn hair 
And firmly sets the gleaming helmet there ; 
Doffs the white tunic and the purple vest 

To bind the corslet on her beauteous breast : 
The distaff now is flung aside, and mute 

Hangs the neglected, once rejoiceful lute— 

Or if she touches it, tis but to fling 

The notes of battle from the trembling string. 
Oh how magnificently she appears, 

Thus casting from her all a woman’s fears, 
Resistless valour in her fiery glance, 

Her soft white fingers closing round the lance, 
And scarlet cheek, thin lip and lustrous eye 

All eloquently speaking Liberty ! 


Were this Divinity, so passing fair, 

No mere ideal creature of the air, 

Did she but live in fleshly guise indeed, 

And could she go, the country’s cause to plead 
Within yon capitol, what noble rage 

Would all her glorious faculties engage, 

As she should tell her more than mortal griefs 
In shame before the country’s gathered chiefs ; 
With what grand sorrow would she there lament 
Divided counsels, angry discontent, 

And what majestic energy reveal 

As thus she spoke in passionate appeal— 


‘Oh by the mighty shades that wander still 
Where Glory consecrated Bunker Hill, 
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By those who sleep ’neath Buena Vista’s slopes, 
By the past’s greatness and the future’s hopes— 

By every honored, unforgotten name, 

Linked with your dearest Capitolian fame— 

By the proud memories and traditions all 

That live forever in the classic hall 

Where priceless pearls fell fast from PINKNEY’s tongue 
And Wit’s bright diamonds RANDOLPH round him flung ; 
Where listening Senates owned the magic sway 

And thrilled to hear the clarion voice of CLAY; 
Where WessTER, through all seasons, grandly strove 
’Gainst Fraud and Faction with the might of Jove ; 
And Reason gave you her divinest boon 

In the pure logic of the great CaLHOUN ;— 

By this august Triumvirate of mind, 

By all the lessons they have left behind, 

By your loved hearthstones and your altar fires 

And by the sacred ashes of your sires, 

Your angry strifes and fierce dissensions cease, 

And bless the country with domestic peace ; 

GUARD WELL THE UnN1onN—Freedom’s last defence 
And only hope of Freedom’s permanence— 
MAINTAIN THE CoNSTITUTION—let it stand 

And shine the Pallas of this Western Land. 

So shall Columbia act her destined part 

As patroness of Learning, Labour, Art, 

So shall she usher in the Golden Age 

When War no more shall stain th’ historic page, 
When down the glacis childish feet shall stray 

And little urchins on the bastions play, 

When ivy o’er each battlement shall run 

And cobwebs lme the chamber of the gun,* 












*To such as have read Mr. Tennyson’s Maud, this will be recognised as but another 






the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in thé wind no more. 





But the conceit is, indeed, the common property of poets, since it may be traced back 
as far as Simonides, in whose Lines on Peace, occurs the following passage— 
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And in the iron-bound handles of shields, of black spiders 
The webs exist. 
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And the blue seas forever sleep in smiles !”’ 


Thus might the Goddess speak—and it were well 


If upon willing ears such counsel fell, 

Then should the prophecy that Berkeley cast 
Be yet fulfilled, and every danger past, 
Time’s noblest offspring truly be its last! 


Whoe’er has stood upon the Rigi’s height 
And watched the sunset fading into night, 
While every moment some new star was born 
From the bald Eigar to the Wetterhorn, 

Has seen, as steadily the airy tide 

Of darkness deepened up the mountain side, 
The glowing summits, slowly, one by one, 
Lose the soft crimson splendour of the sun, 
(Like altar lights in some cathedral dim 
Extinguished singly with.the dying hymn) 
Till the last flush would lovingly repose 
Upon the Jungfrau’s purple waste of snows ; 
Thus, oh my country ! when primeval gloom 
Shall over earth its ancient reign resume, 
When Night Eternal shall its march begin 
O’er the round world and all that is therein, 
As dark Oblivion’s rising waves absorb 

All human trophies, thus shall Glory’s orb 
Thy lone sublimity the latest see 

And pour its parting radiance on thee! 





While‘Love’s warm beams shall gild the placid isles 
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KANAWHA PIECES. 


BY AN OLD MAN OF KANAWHA, 


Preface. 

The appearance of the author’s article 
on the Kanawha Mountains in the S. L. 
Messenger for March was unexpected to 
him; it having been prepared for a news- 
paper, but sent by the friend to whose 
hands it was committed, to our Virginia 
magazine, 

Having on hand and in a course of 
preparation a number of other articles, 
generally short, relating in some way to 
Kanawha, he sends them to the same 
magaziae. The larger part of them are 
intended to commemorate characters and 
and incidents among the early inhabi- 
tants of Kanawha. The writer hopes 
that they will amuse the readers of the 
Messenger, and give them somewhat of a 
private insight into the society and man- 
ners of a people and an age now past 
away, but affording many subjects of 
sketches not merelyamusing.  H. R. 


NO. I. 


THE SYCAMORE AND THE HONEY LOCUSTS. 


Time was when the banks of the Ohio 
and the Kanawha were superbly adorned 
with tall, shining sycamore trees, mingled 
with branchy elms, maples, and tufts of 
willows at the water’s edge. 

Sycamores love to grow in moist sands, 
and particularly by river sides, where 
they can suck pure, perennial waters. 
Marsh water is sophisticated, and pleases 
them not; but they can live upon it, if it 
be not putrified by weedy stagnation, or 
if it be well filtered before they drink. 
The mellow banks and sweet flowing wa- 
ters of our rivers, suited them exactly ; 
and many long centuries had their tall, 
bright columns run their winding paral- 
lels along the water sides, while flotillas 
of wild ducks, geese and swans, with 
here and there a screaming loon, naviga- 
ted the peaceful waters between. But 
since the white settlers came with their 
axes, and the steamboats with their lash- 
ing waves, the sylvan elegance and un- 





surpassed beauty of these river margins, 
have been disappearing ; and in a few 
years more, scarce a remnant will relieve 
the dreary aspect of naked, crumbling 
banks. 

Let me commemorate a little bank 
scene by the Kanawha side, which de- 
lighted me in the days of my youth. In 
the high banks of western rivers, one 
sees, here and there, semicircular depres- 
sions, formed in ages long past by rain- 
waters washing out the upper part of the 
bank. These half-basins are sometimes 
ten or twelve rods in diameter, and fif- 
teen or twenty feet deep. In one of the 
largest size grew a cluster of young syc- 
amores—not very young, but younger by 
many years than the old denizens of the 
water side below. They were so nume- 
rous and so crowded that their slender 
glossy stems had spindled up sixty or 
more feet without a limb, and all were 
perfectly straight and perpendicular. 
They looked as if their branchy heads 
needed mutual support, to keep them 
erect. In a perfect calm they stood still, 
but every breath of air made them wave 
in concert. A strong wind bent them far 
towards the ground; but when the pres- 
sure ceased, they rose again. 

Now there is but a remnant of this 
beautiful sylvan brotherhood. Their 
slender, graceful stems were admired as 
fit materials to build—what? Perhaps‘a 
stable! They will wave no more in the 
summer breeze. The unmatched beauty 
of this grove was sacrificed—for what? 
To save an “almighty dollar” in obtain- 
ing materials for ahorse stable! ‘ Ame- 
rican-like,” may the reader say. 

The sycamore is known to become hol- 
low with age, and then to enlarge its di- 
ameter near the base, sometimes to ten 
or twelve feet. Fifty or sixty years ago, 
one of the largest size yet stood near the 
mouth of Elk on the Kanawha bank, It 
had a natural doorway in the side, and 
looked so snug within that a poor family 
occupied it for some time as a dwelling. 
Many a poor family in those days, and 
in these days also, was less comfortably 
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housed; for both top and sides were rain- 
proof, and wind-proof, and a fire just be- 
fore the doorway served for both cookery 
and warmth when warmth was needed. 

There is a bear story connected with a 
hollow sycamore, substantially as follows: 

A new settler on the frontier, going 
through the woods, some three or four 
miles, it might be, from his house, saw 
about a high sycamore stump a number 
of bear’s tracks, pointing both to and 
from the stump, and some of them quite 
fresh. Looking up, he found traces of 
bear’s claws on the side of the stump, and 
on the sprouts, some of them large, which 
grew plentifully about the sides from the 
ground up to the top, ten or twelve feet 
above. Old sycamores often die at the 
top and break off, as this one had done, 
leaving near the root a live shell which 
puts forth young branches, like the bear- 
frequented stump before us. The stump 
was large enough to be hollow, and by 
means of the young branches, could be 
climbed with ease by man as well as 
bear. To see why the bear climbed the 
stump, he went up and found a hollow 
about two feet in diameter, and nine or 
ten feet deep. Looking in, he spied at 
the bottom a pair of bear’s cubs that 
moved and whimpered when they saw 
the opening above darkened, supposing 
that it was their dam returned from her 
daily hunt for provisions. 

Now this new settler from the east was 
not an experienced bear-hunter; and, be- 
cause hears had been aforetime quite a 
curiosity to him, he had greatly desired, 
on coming to his new residence, to find a 
pair of cubs, that he might rear them for 
the amusement of himself and family :— 
and lo! here they were, unprotected by 
the dam, and only ten feet at most down 
a hollow tree, which he could easily de- 
scend by propping himself with feet and 
hands against the rough sides. So 
thought, so done; in two minutes he was 
down, and was handling and dandling 
the cubs, and rejoicing in his prize. 

But stop! thought he, all of a sudden. 
How am I to get these cubs out with me? 
Iie should have thought of that before. 

The little fellows were not bigger than 
cats; but howsoever he might carry them, 
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he would thenf*a great incumbrance, if 
not an effectual hindrance to his outward 
passage. 

Again, looking round at the wooden 
walls of the den—Stop! he exclaimed— 
How am I to get out of this hold my- 
self? Well might he ask himself the 
question, when he observed how the hol- 
low tree widened near the bottom, so as 
to give him no foothold by which he 
might raise himself to the narrow, per- 
pendicular part, some three or four feet 
up. He had neither the sharp claws nor 
the strong arms of the old bear, by which 
he might draw,himself up till he could 
get foot hold. 

Hastily laying the cubs aside, he tried, 
he tried often, he tried every way, he 
tried with all his might, but in vain—not 
one foot, by pulling, pushing or spring- 
ing, could he work himself nearer to the 
top. Every effort terminated with his 
feet on the ground. By standing on tip- 
toe, he could stretch forth his hands with- 
in twenty inches of the top; and with a 
spring, he could reach within three inch- 
es. But that was the utmost, and it was 
not quite enough. 

Tired out and desperate, he sat down to 
think. Why did he not bring a pole 
down with him? Or why did he not go 
home and fetch a rope before descending? 
Pshaw! what is the use of after thought 
when forethought has been neglected ? 
Had he ever read Virgil, he would now 
have remembered the oft-quoted lines— 
Facilis descensus Averni, dc. It is easy 
to go down to hell; but to get back again, 
ah! there lies the difficulty. Like many 
another heedless man, he had to learn 
this sad truth by experience. 

What should he donow? What could 
he do, imprisoned as he was in a she 
bear’s den, with her young? When she 
returned, what would she take him for, 
but a robber caught in the act? He had 
read in the good book that a bear robbed 
of her whelps was the impersonation of 
rage and ferocity. And here he was, un- 
armed, in a space four feet in diameter, 
waiting his inevitable doom. It would 
come when the bear came. It would 
come with slower but no less infallible 

steps, if by accident the bear never came: 
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for how could either friend or stranger, 
ever discover his situation there in the 
wilderness, in the deep hollow of that 
sycamore stump? If he shouted when 
some one should happen to be passing 
near; who could imagine that it was a 
man in a hollow tree? His voice would 
rumble like a demon’s bellow in the air 
or beneath the ground ; and ten to one if 
the passer-by did not run with his hair 
on end, and report that the forest was 
haunted by evil spirits. 

Thus he sat and thought: and once in 
a while renewed in vain his desperate ef- 
forts to overcome those few inches which 
he lacked, to get his fingers over the rim 
of the sycamore stump. At last the sun 
set and he saw night gathering her sha- 
dows over the narrow circle of the hea- 
vens visible above his head. Just then 
he heard a scrambling outside of the 
stump, and a moment afterwards, while 
his heart struck the knell of his doom, 
he saw the hole above suddenly darken- 
ed by the bear’s body getting into posi- 
tion to descend. 

At this critical moment he remembered 
to have heard that bears always descend 
a tree or a hole tail foremost, and from 
what he could see of the movements of 
this one, he inferred that such was the 
order of her proceeding. He had crouch- 
ed upon the ground: now inspired with a 
sudden thought, he sprang to his feet, and 
reaching up in the dark, he felt the long 
thick hair of the bear’s rump, and seized 
hold of it with a death gripe, before she 
had taken her forepaws from the rim of 
the stump. 

Having had no sight or suspicion of 
this strange visitor in her domicile, she 
was of course surprised and alarmed by 
this sudden assault upon her rear. Bears 
are particularly sensitive to attacks on 
that defenceless part. She therefore drew 
herself upwards with all possible energy 
and promptitude, and was yet more sur- 
prised and alarmed to feel a mysterious 
weight attached to her rump, requiring 
the whole one-bear power to overcome the 
resistance. Butshe was a powerful bear, 
and by a violent effort she drew up the 
man—the man helping with his feet as 
soon as he could get foothold—until he 
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could throw his arm over the rim of the 
stump. Then both bear and man simul- 
taneously swung themselves over to 
the outside; and hanging by their arms 
on opposite sides, looked each other in 
the face. The rather dusky twilight pre- 
vented a very distinct view. The bear 
was puzzled; the man was half glad, half 
afraid. Then without taking leave, they 
descended, each on his own side of the 
stump, and parted by mutual consent,— 
the bear wondrously astonished and the 
man wondrously relieved. 


Another tree of the Kanawha low- 
grounds, deserves particular notice. It 
is thehoney-locust, (Gleditchia) popularly 
so called because it bears a large pod 
containing a pulp of honey-like sweet- 
ness. What is most remarkable about 
this tree, is its armature of thorns; and 
such thorns! ‘They are a vegetable curi- 
osity; they are, I think, the greatest 
thorns in the world. On the young stem 
or its young branches, a set of tender 
spikes first appear. These grow and har- 
den until they are three or four inches 
long, and prick like needles. The next 
year, these spikes grow longer and young 
spikes shoot out at the sides. Then every 
succeeding year this compound thorn be- 
comes more compounded. The secondary 
spikes put forth other spikes, and these, 
others again, while the original spike 
continues to grow and branch like the 
rest, till this tree thorn becomes a thorn 
tree, from six to eight inches high, with 
branches on every side, that have branches 


‘on every side, till perhaps forty points 


stand out, and every point draws blood 
wherever it touches the skin. 

Now conceive the body and principal 
branches of the tree so thickly set with 
these thorns, that a finger could no 
where be safely inserted among them, 
and you will readily suppose that no ani- 
mal, not even the grey squirrel, not even 
the lithe black snake would dare attempt 
to climb a honey-locust tree. Is it then 
credible, that a man of flesh and blood 
should, in his sober senses, have under- 
taken to perform that desperate feat? 
Yet so did a man in the Kanawha Salt 
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works, as the writer can solemnly aver. 
It happened in this wise. 

About thirty years ago, a poor rogue 
at the Salt works, was caught, one sum- 
mer evening, in the act of stealing a bun- 
dle of hoop poles. The owner of the 
poles resolved to have him punished for 
the theft. Colonel Ruffner, a magistrate, 
and a terror to evil-doers, lived near. 
On their way to his house, they met this 
administrator of justice on the river 
bank, where a honey-locust tree was stand- 
ing in the light of the moon. The prose- 
cutor immediately stated the case, and 
demanded that legal punishment should 
be inflicted on the transgressor then in 
custody. The poor fellow, a young man, 
could not deny his guilt, but begged hard 
for mercy, protesting that it was his first 
offence, and that it should be his last. 
So earnestly did he deprecate the dis- 
grace of being publicly flogged, that both 
prosecutor and magistrate felt disposed 
to relent. But the law demanded stripes 
for the offence, though it was small. So 
said the magistrate. ‘I have never been 
whipped as a thief,” said the poor rogue. 
“To have it done before people that is 
what I hate. You two may do what you 
please with me here by ourselves, or I 
will do whatever you tell me to do, but I 
pray don’t let other people have it to cast 
up to me, that I was whipped for steal- 
ing. Just tell me what to do and I’ll do 
it.”” 

Colonel Ruffner loved a joke, and hap- 
pening just then to see the honey-locust 
tree, he said to the fellow: “Are you 
willing, if we let you go unwhipped, to 
climb this honey-locust?” “Let me look 
at it,” said he, going round and examin- 
ing it by moonlight. The thorns had 
been mostly broken off for five or six feet 
up, and some above that height. The 
tree was was eight or nine inches thick. 
“ How high must I climb?” he asked. 
“Oh,” said the magistrate, not supposing 
that he would attempt it, “‘up to that first 
limb, about eight feet above the ground.” 
“T’ll try,” said the rogue. So it was 
agreed by all concerned, that if he would 
climb till he grasped that limb with both 
hands, he should not be whipped. ‘I 
know I shall be badly stuck with thorns,” 
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said he; “but then it is so disgraceful to 
be whipped.” 

Not being able to climb by hugging 
the tree, according to the usual manner, 
he felt for a place where he could clasp 
his hands behind it about the height of 
his head. Having by careful manipula- 
tion effected this, he set first the one foot 
and then the other against the body of 
the tree, about two feet above the ground, 
and so, half bent, like a walking cater- 
pillar, he attempted to take a higher hoid 
with his hands. Loosing the one hand 
and holding fast with the other, he began 
to feel for a vacancy among the thorns. 
“Ouch! ouch! confound the thorns, how 
sharp they are!” With many such ejac- 
ulations, he persevered till he got a new 
hold about a foot higher, but at the same 
time perhaps a dozen thorn points were 
in his flesh, He was now within a foot 
of the limb, but whenever he made a mo- 
tion to seize it, the thorns above and the 
thorns below, pierced him so, that with a 
ery of pain he had to resume the only 
posture in which he could bear his tor- 
ments. After hanging and writhing a 
minute or two in agony, he let go and 
dropped to the ground as if he had been 
shot. 

When he was sufficiently recovered to 
speak, he said with a groan: “TI shall 
have to take the whipping after all, But 
I tell you what, Iam bleeding in twenty 
places from them plaguey thorns. I'll 
never try to climb a locus agin.” Both 
magistrate and prosecutor, believing jus- 
tice to be satisfied, told him to go, and 
steal no more. He was afterwards fa- 
mous as the youth who had climbed a 
locust tree. 


NO. II. 


BEN NEWLAN’S LEAP. 


Virginia readers know, that in the 
year 1774, Governor Dunmore made an 
expedition against the northwestern In- 
dians. He led, in person, one body of 
troops by the way of Cumberland to 
Pittsburg. He ordered General Lewis 
with the troops (volunteers and militia) 
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of the southwestern frontier, to march 
directly through the wilderness to Point 
Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha, and there wait his arrival from 
Pittsburg. 

Dunmore’s march was by a military 
road to Pittsburg; Lewis’ was through 
an unbroken, and almost unexplored 
wilderness of 150 miles, from Greenbrier, 
then a new and feeble settlement. Yet 
when he reached Point Pleasant, he had 
to wait long before he even heard from 
the Governor. This delay gave Corn- 
stalk, the Shawnee chief, the opportunity 
of attacking this division of the Virgin- 
ians with the whole force of the hostile 
Indians, and well did this savage com- 
mander know how to profit by the oppor- 
tunity. From sunrise till sunset, the 
battle raged with equal valor on both 
sides. At last a well planned manceuvre 
of General Lewis’ gained him a decisive 
but dearly bought victory. Peace was 
made soon afterwards, and the army re- 
turned home, leaving a fort and small 
garrison at Point Pleasant. 

A few months afterwards, the Revolu- 
tionary war began. British influence, 
operating upon the old grudge of the In- 
dians against the colonists, soon prevailed 
upon them to renew their hostile incur- 
sions into the frontier settlements of Vir- 
ginia. Nor did they cease for years after 
the Revolutionary war. Hence the fort 
at Point Pleasant had to be kept up, and 
another to be built 60 miles above, on 
the Kanawha, to protect the new settle- 
ments in the valley of the river. 

It was at some time during this state 
of Indian hostilities after the Revolution, 
that the incident took place, which I am 
about to relate from an imperfect, and 
perhaps an inaccurately remembered tra- 
dition, heard in my boyhood. The chief 
incident is, however, substantially true. 

Ben Newlan, a man of Point Pleasant, 
perhaps one of the garrison, crossed the 
Kanawha in a canoe, and ranged several 
miles over the forest-covered mountains 
on the opposite side, in pursuit of game. 
When he fired his gun at some animal, 
two Indians happened to be near. One 
of them shot at him from a distance of 
more than one hundred yards, but missed 
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him. The whistling of the ball startled 
him, and caused the other Indian, who 
had taken deliberate aim, to miss him 
likewise. Now the Indians threw their 
their guns down, and with a yell, started 
after Newlan, armed with tomahawks 
and knives. It is useless to say that 
Newman threw down his empty gun and 
ran for his life, even before the sound of 
the tomahawk had reached his ears. 
He sped homewards as fast as his legs 
could carry him. He had about three 
miles to run, up hill and down hill, 
through brakes, over fallen trees, and 
over rocks both great and small, both 
fast and loose. 

When the race began, Newlan was 
about a hundred yards before his‘ pursu- 
ers. The hiss of balls, the cracks of 
guns, and the yells of savages, all had a 
stimulating effect upon his nerves, and 
he ran faster than he had ever run before. 
Nor did he relax his efforts, nor take 
time to look behind him; for although 
the Indians ceased to yell, that they 
might save their wind, yet the cracklinz 
of dry brush and the rustling of leaves 
under their feet, and the rolling of dis- 
placed stones down the steep hillsides, 
kept him fully advertised that his ene- 
mies were in hot pursuit. 

On reaching the top of the mountain, a 
mile-from the starting point, he cast a 
look behind him, and was rather dis- 
couraged to see that the foremost pursuer, 
a tall, athletic savage, had gained thirty 
or forty yards upon him, and the other 
about half as many. 

Newlan was a stout and experienced 
mountain-climber, and, in pursuit of 
bears, had run for miles over the rough 
ups and downs of a forest country: but 
he unfortunately had to contend with 
two wild men of the woods, who could 
beat him in a race for his life. 

Stimulated to the utmost by what he 
saw, he strained every nerve. He was 
two miles from his canoe, opposite to the 
fort. With all his might he scampered 
over the hills, and over the ravines, 
through brush and through brier, leaping 
over fallen trees, clambering up precipi- 
ces, sliding and tumbling down steeps. 
Panting, he ran, and almost despairing 

















when he knew, from the sounds in his 
rear, that the blood-thirsty pursuers were 
doing as he was doing, and with a little 
better speed. Though he ran for his 
life, and they ran for his scalp, an object 
of less importance; yet they exerted 
themselves no less strenuously: for 
honor pushed them on: it was a trial of 
speed, and a race for a trophy; and 
shameful would it be if they failed, two 
of them, to win the prize. 

Newlan’s case seemed desperate. He 
could not hope to dodge them. They 
were too near, and too expert in tracing 
both man and beast in the woods. He 
must break the way for his pursuers in 
breaking it for himself; and he must, if 
possible, strike the direct line to his goal; 
not only because it was the shortest line, 
but because, if through error or obstruc- 
tion, he turned aside, the enemy might 
gain by cutting off his curves and angles. 
All the probable accidents of such a 
flight increased his danger. They were 
more likely to occur to him than either of 
his pursuers, who had only to go where 
he had gone. If he was crippled, or 
stopped by an obstacle, he was lost; if 
one pursuer met with an accident, another 
could still pursue. <A spectator of the 
chace would have pronounced, that New- 
lan’s life was not worth an hour’s pur- 
chase. If he saved himself, it must be 
by the rarest of accidents. 

After running a while longer, he be- 
came uncertain of his course. The ob- 
jects before him looked strange. He had 
before hunted in those woods, but not in 
that part where the hills, hollows and 
rocks appeared new to the hasty glance 
of his eyes. He had started in the right 
direction ; but in the hurry of his flight, 
and the anxiety of his thoughts, he could 
not pay due attention to the circum- 
stances, by which an experienced woods- 
man, like him, can steer his course 
aright. He had to attend closely to what 
was immediately before him, lest one 
false step should cost him his life. 

On attaining the summit of another 
mountain, he again looked back, and saw 
that his pursuers were still gaining on 
him; the one being scarcely forty and 
the other fifty yards behind him. 
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Quick as thought, he reasoned, that as 
these strenuous savages had gained more 
than half the interval in running about 
half the distance to the fort, and he had 
probably erred from the direct course, he 
must infallibly perish by their hands, if 
his escape depended on his fleetness as a 
runner. He could not hope to save him- 
self by battling with them, for he was 
but one against two, and he had but a 
knife, whilst they had, also, tomahawks. 

Looking before him, from this moun- 
tain top, he saw beyond it, over a deep 
valley, a high precipitous ridge, topped 
with bare, craggy rocks, some of which 
rose, tower-shaped, above the general 
summit. Instantly the thought struck 
him, that those rocks, if he could reach 
them, would, if any thing could, afford 
him some refuge, or some expedient, 
by which he might evade or repulse his 
pursuers. 

Having delayed but three or four se- 
conds, while the Indians were scramb- 
ling after him, he dashed himself down 
the steep descent, taking desperate leaps ; 
sometimes falling, and when fallen, roll- 
ing and tumbling himself down, until he 
could regain his feet without loss of time. 
Thus he reached the foot of the mountain 
a little farther ahead of his enemies than 
he had been at the top, but so bruised 
and seratched, that he ultimately gained 
nothing by his rolling and tumbling de- 
scent, 

Crossing the valley, only a few rods 
wide, he straggled up the ridge, whose 
rocky summit he wished to gain. The 
way was steep and rough. Near the top 
he came to a perpendicular cliff, sur- 
mounted by one of those tower rocks, 
which he had seen from the other moun- 
tain. He was compelled to turn aside, 
and go some twenty yards to the left, 
before he could find a practicable way of 
reaching the summit of the ridge. 

Fortunately for him, the ground near 
the base of the cliff, was covered with 
fragments of rock, and a little below the 
base, so thickly beset with young locust 
trees and sumach bushes, in full leaf, 
that his pursuers, who were near each 
other, and but thirty yards behind him 
when he reached the base of the cliff, 
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now lost sight of him; and as his way 
was now over clear rocks to the summit; 
they also lost the trace, as well as the 
sound of his feet. This caused them to 
delay a little. Knowing that his aim 
was to surmount the ridge, they parted at 
the base of the cliff; the one took the left 
and the other the right, to make sure of 
falling on his trail again. He that dis- 
covered it first was to whoop. 

By this time the panting fugitive had 
surmounted the ridge, and found its top 
to consist of a naked rock, but five or six 
yards wide where he was, and stretching 
away, right and left, to a considerable 
distance, crowned here and there by 
peaks and rough towers of the same ma- 
terial. Before him, in a deep broad val- 
ley, he saw the shady banks, and the 
bright, still waters of the Kanawha, and 
away to the left, the fort at Point Pleas- 
ant, and the broad stream of the Ohio :— 
but ah! too far away,—a mile and a half 
at least,—and the deep Kanawha between 
him and that only sure refuge. Two or 
three steps forward, showed him that a 
mural precipice sunk away far below his 
feet. A glance to the right, behind the 
tower rock, at whose base he first arrived 
in ascending the ridge, he percéived a rock 
projecting horizontally over the precipice. 
He ran to it, about thirty yards, and 
looked down from its point, to see if, per- 
adventure, he might discover a place of 
descent or of concealment. He saw be- 
neath him only the interwoven top- 
branches of elm and buck-eye trees, and 
grape vines, from ten to twelve feet below 
the level of his station. They formed so 
dense a screen, that he could not perceive 
how deep this long, natural wall might 
be; but he knew instantly that it must 
be of great depth, and must terminate in 
a mass of loose shelving rock. To climb 
down was evidently impossible. To leap 
into that leafy abyss, was horrible to 
think of. 

But he had no time to deliberate. 
Savage murderers were just behind, 
though now for a moment at fault. He 
looked for a place of concealment. Be- 
hind him, at the base of the tower-rock, 
appeared a nook or crevice, which he ran 
to examine. It might conceal him for a 
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few moments; but if the savages searched 
the place, as they surely would, he could 
not escape. He must run along the top 
of the ridge. But which way? The 
one would lead him towards the fort, the 
other from it, along an open back-hone of 
rocks and an ascending way for some dis- 
tance, where he must be seen, and then 
have a circuitous route to the fort. The 
former would lead him by the place where 
he first mounted the top, and where he 
might be intercepted ; but past this dan- 
gerous point, he would have dodging 
places by the way, and ere long the de- 
scending point of the ridge, on the direct 
way to the fort. He would have taken 
this way on first arriving at the top, if he 
had not justly believed that the Indians 
could be best put at fault by his taking 
the other. But now looking out and 
seeing the way clear towards the fort, he 
started to run in that direction. But be- 
fore he had run thirty yards, he saw 
the Indian, who had come up on that side, 
emerge from a pile of rocks twenty yards 
distant, where he had been searching for 
the lost fugitive. Instantly the exulting 
savage raised the war-whoop, and with 
brandished tomahawk, started to meet 
Newlan, who turned and fled the other 
way. But no sooner had he passed the 
tower-rock, than to his horror, he saw the 
second savage about twenty yards before 
him with tomahawk in hand, coming to 
meet him. 

Now was he completely hemmed in. 
On the south was the tower-rock,—on the 
north the awful precipiece—east and 
west were yelling savages closing in upon 
him. He could avoid their tomahawks 
only by taking the dreadful leap. He 
had but three seconds to deliberate which 
of the two tochoose. He did not hesitate 
asingle second. He turned as quickly as 
possible, and with a run of thirty feet, 
sprang from the projecting rock, and 
vanished from the eyes of his pursuers. 

The Indians, when they first reached 
the summit, saw that awful precipice, and 
considered it impossible for any mortal to 
venture a leap over it. Now they went 
somewhat fearfully to the jumping-off 
place, and looking down, saw no sign of 
Newlan but a commotion among the 
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leafy flexible branches through which he 
had sunk. Drawing back, they uttered a 
loud ugh! of astonishment; and partly 
also of satisfaction; for although they 
would have preferred to tomahawk him, 
they were pleased to have made him 
dash himself to pieces on the rocks be- 
low. 

To get his scalp, and to view his 
manacled body, they went down by a 
circuitous route, and searched for him 
among the rough rocks, mingled with 
soil, and densely shaded by trees and 
grape-viues. But they searched in vain 
everywhere about the place where he must 
have fallen. Not a trace of him could 
they discover on the ground or in the 
trees overhead. They were amazed. 
They concluded at last, that either the 
good spirit or the evil spirit had caught 
him away in his descent. So with two 
emphatic ughs! one of astonishment and 
one of disappointment,—and with some 
dread of this mysterious precipice, be- 
gloomed with interwoven trees, they 
went away down-hearted. 

About an hour afterwards, a slight stir 
might have been heard in a dense mat- 
ting of interwoven vines and branches 
about thirty feet below the jumping-off 
place, and thirty-five or forty feet above 
the ground. After a stir, the pause was 
repeated, and continued longer. This 
thick intertexture of branches was so 
agitated as to prove that a living body, of 
considerable size, was trying to crawl out 
of the leafy entanglement. Soon after- 
wards, a human face peered through an 
opening in the branches, as if to see 
whether the coast was clear. The reader 
knows who this was; and from the cir- 
cumstances, will readily conceive how 
Newlan’s life was saved. 

He fell among crossing, flexible branch- 
es, which broke his fall,“and rolled him 
on a natural hurdle of slender boughs, 
woven with grape-vines, which bent 
down, but did not break under him. 

When, by a good Providence, he was 
safely lodged and concealed here, he was 
insensible. When, on taking his leap, 
he felt himself plunging into that abyss 
whose rocky terrors below were shrouded 
in leafy darkness, his previous exhaus- 
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tion and his present fright made him 
swoon away. When he awoke to con- 
sciousness, and found himself lying in a 
cradle of green leaves and pliant vines, 
he wondered where he was, or how he 
came there. The sound of the Indians’ 
voices from below restored his recollec- 
tion, and he prudently lay still, until he 
was sure that the Indians were gone. 
Then cautiously, and by degrees, he de- 
scended,—right sore,—and right glad 
that he was alive. 


NO. III. 
AUGUSTUS WOODWARD. 


When Kanawha county was organized 
in the year 1790, Augustus Woodward, a 
young lawyer, came and settled in the 
pretty village of Charleston, where the 
courts were held. It seems rather odd 
that a gentleman of his refined taste and 
manners, his learned education and stu- 
dious habits, should choose to begin his 
professional career in a _ wilderness, 
sparsely peopled by rude backwoodsmen. 
What made the situation less comfortable 
to a man of his sort was, that to get a 
sufficiency of business a lawyer in Kana- 
wha must then attend also the courts of 
Greenbriar, the nearest county, one hun- 
dred miles distant. But he did settle in 
Kanawha, and continued to practice there 
and in Greenbriar, during five or six 
years. He then removed to the Michi- 
gan territory, of which he became in a 
few years the chief judge. 

He was succeeded in Kanawha by a 
younger brother, John, of whom I have 
some remembrance as a tall, pale, deli- 
cately dressed and formally polite gentle- 
man, distinguished at the bar for the easy 
flow of his language, and often for the 
great length of his speeches: Augustus 
was said to possess the same fluency of 
utterance and superior learning and abil- 
ity as a lawyer. 

Like many other studious men, Au- 
gustus Woodward was absent-minded, 
and more so than almost any man that I 
ever heard of, except the man who forgot 
his own name when he wished to sign a 
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letter. He was of course very ignorant 
of the practical affairs of daily life; be- 
ing habitually so absorbed in his own 
thoughts, that he paid little attention to 
the objects and doings around him—TI 
mean the objects and doings unconnected 
with his professional business, to which 
he diligently applied himself. 

Between Charleston in Kanawha and 
Lewisburg in Greenbriar, one hundred 
miles apart, lay a mountain wilderness of 
sixty miles, wholly uninhabited, except 
by two or three families on the road, 
whose motive for settling there was to 
entertain travellers. The solitude was 
too vast for even the hunter-tribe to have 
yet penetrated into its pathless depths. 
The road through it was barely practica- 
ble for a wagon and rough even for a 
horse. 

When Woodward made his quarter- 
yearly journeys through this wilderness 
to attend the Greenbriar court, he usually 
had the company of a brother lawyer or 
two, and sometimes of other persons, 
which made the rough road and no less 
rough taverns less disagreeable to him, 
and saved him the necessity of being his 
own conductor, an office for which he 
was ill-qualified, especially in the wil- 
derness. Study and practice could make 
him a better lawyer, but years of expe- 
rience wrought in him almost no im- 
provement as a forest traveller. 

Once it happened, in the year 1793 or 
4, that he had to take his customary jour- 
ney alone. I know not why no lawyer 
nor any one else accompanied him that 
time, or felt constrained to go, unless it 
was that he then had some unusually im- 
portant case on hand in the Greenbriar 
court. This I am inclined to think from 
what occurred when he arrived there, 
must have been the reason. 

He set off in due time on his good 
horse which had learned much more than 

himself of the road and the inns upon it 
in this wilderness. 

The journey of one hundred miles was 
usually made in three days; indeed it 
conld not be accomplished in more or less 
timd, because the taverns in the forest 
were located with reference to that ar- 

rangement ; and unless the traveller con- 
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formed to it he must take a night’s lodg- 
ing in the howling wilderness. 

The first day, Woodward successfully 
accomplished one-third of the distance to 
Lewisburg, and lodged at Windsor’s, at 
the ford of Gauly river, which flows at 
the western base of the Gauly mountain. 
The way was easily found, for the horse 
knew it if his rider did not. 

Some of my readers may have errone- 
ous notions of what, in those days, con- 
stituted an inn or tavern in the wilder- 
ness. Of course no one would expect 
any thing like an elegant house, fine fur- 
niture, and Parisian cookery. Such words 
as table d’ hote, entrées, entremets and oth- 
er fashionable kitchen terms, could have 
no application in these primitive hotels. 
The tavern house was usually a rough, 
unhewn log cabin of one story and at 
most two apartments. Parlor, dining- 
room, kitchen, and sometimes bed cham- 
ber were all one. Three-legged stools 
were common; split-botteomed chairs were 
aluxury. Bedsteads were coarse wood- 
en frames pinned together and immovea- 
bly attached to the wall, in a corner of 
the room. When more than three or four 
travellers happened to require lodgings 
at once, some of them, or some of the 
family, must lie on bear skins spread be- 
fore the fire, where by putting stools 
aside, sufficient room could be made on 
the rough hewn floor. 

The supper and breakfast, the only 
meals which travellers usually took, con- 
sisted of corn cakes, the meal often made 
by pounding in a hominy block, hominy 
itself, a mere variation of the cakes, only 
boiled ; meat of deer, bear, or perchance 
of racoon or wild turkey, all excellent, 
whether boiled, broiled or roasted on a 
wooden spit; finally, coffee with maple 

sugar, for even then, sixty or more years 
ago, the Arabian berry had found its way 
to the farthest point accessible by a wa- 
gon road, and was already considered a 
necessary refreshment for that class of 
travellers called qzality, meaning per- 
sons who wore fine clothes and were well 
bred. Augustus Woodward was of this 
class. Had he been less absent minded, 
he would have suffered more from the 
rude style of entertainment in these for- 
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est inns. But the probability is, that he 
was meditating on a question of law or 
natural science, while he sipped Mrs. 
Windsor’s black coffee; which a French 
traveller once, with a gesture of disgust, 
denominated “spoilt wattaire, spoilt wat- 
taire, bah!” 

Woodward’s day of trial as a solitary 
traveller was the next, when he must ride 
thirty-six miles through an unbroken wil- 
derness to Patterson’s. There was not 
even a hunter’s cabin by the way; and 
what made it worse, he had to begin the 
day’s journey by crossing the steep, high 
mountain of Gauly. The journey was 
equivalent to one of fifty miles over a 
good road, Therefore the traveller must 
take an early breakfast, and ply along 
diligently to reach his lodging place be- 
fore dark. 

Woodward got an early breakfast, and 
intended to be an industrious traveller, 
for he abhorred the idea of sleeping alone 
in the howling wilderness where bears, 
wolves and panthers would “ make night 
hideous.” But he often forgot himself and 
his need of making haste. Fortunately 
his horse kept the one undivided road, 
and less subject to fits of abstraction than 
his master, would often, of his own ac- 
cord, break into a trot when the road be- 
came smooth. Sometimes, however, the 
rider, disturbed in his meditations by this 
change of motion, would check his faith- 
ful animal into a walk again. Perhaps 
he was even then immersed in specula- 
tions on the nature of the sun, a subject 
on which he long after published an es- 
say. Whatever might be the subject of 
‘his thoughts during that solitary day’s 
ride, so it was, that night came upon him 
while he was yet in the forest, he knew 
not, he could not guess how far from Pat- 
terson’s on the top of Sewel Mountain. In 
fact, if he had let his horse go his way, he 
would have arrived at Patterson’s within 
an hour. But when the dusky horror of 
the woods closed around him, and he 
could not see the road, he was fearful of 
wandering into the pathless wilderness, 
supposing his horse to be as incapable as 
himself of keeping the road in a dark 
night. : 

He therefore dismounted at the foot of 
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@ great tree by the road-side, took off his 
saddle and saddle-bags, and making a 
pillow of them, lay down and attempted 
to compose himself to sleep that he might 
forget the horrors of his situation, alone 
in a dark wilderness of wild beasts. He 
had never before been so situated before, 
and the idea of it almost made him shud- 
der. For awhile an awful stillness 
brooded like death over the woods around. 
This made him melancholy, and set his 
mind to brooding on mournful subjects. 
Presently a fox barked in a neighboring 
thicket. This startled him, but was not 
very frightful. Then owls began to hoot 
and wolves to howl in the more dis- 
tant forest. At first these signs of pred- 
atory life alarmed him; but as the omi- 
nous sounds did not approach, and their 
echoes grew fainter at every repetition, 
the fatigued traveller fell asleep, and did 
not awake till the sun was nearly risen. 
Starting up from his rude couch, he 
looked around and ramembered where he 
was and how he came there. But with 
his recollection, came the discovery that 
his horse was gone! What a predica- 
ment for such a man to be in! Anda 
lawyer too, who must lose no time in get- 
ting to his court! Ile knew and felt it 
all; and at once began to think of his 
case in reference to both past and future. 
The first question was, how did the horse 
get away? He soon solved that by call- 
ing to mind that when he lay down he 
did not tie the horse, either bécause he 
forgot it, or because he presumed that 
the dark night was a sufficient tether. 
The next question was, which way did 
the horse go? This he could not solve, 
because he could not determine in his 
own mind which would predominate of 
the opposite motives that would operate 
on the horse’s mind. On the one side 
was Patterson’s, the nearest baiting place, 
but on the other side was home, the reg- 
ular baiting place. Ile might have look- 
ed for the horse’s tracks in the road, and 
deduced some inference from them. But 
he did not think of that, although, if a 
witness had testified in court to the exis- 
tence and duration of horse tracks, he 
would have reasoned well on the fact so 
testified. Such is the difference between 
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theory and practice, reasoning and acting. 

Woodward knew that his own course 
was toward the rising sun; so with much 
trouble he adjusted his saddle and saddle 
bags upon his shoulders, and began slow- 
ly and laboriously to trudge along to- 
wards Patterson’s. He had not gone far 
when he spied a traveller coming to meet 
him, riding one horse and leading anoth- 
er. Knowing that he lacked a fugitive 
horse, and not reflecting that one travel- 
ler might have two horses, especially if 
he had much baggage, he came to the ra- 
ther hasty conclusion that here was his 
lost animal which the stranger had found 
and was kindly leading back to him, 

Preoccupied with this conclusion, and 
not accustomed to observe the difference 
in the appearance of horses—perhaps not 
even casting a discriminative look upon 
the led horse—he courteously saluted the 
traveller when he approached, and imme- 
diately asked— 

“Is that my horse, sir, which you are 
leading ?” 

“Your horse, sare?” said the stranger, 
with some surprise, and with a French 
accent ; ‘‘ No sare, he is my horse, sare, 
if you please.” , 

“Oh,” replied Woodward, ‘I beg par- 
don. I lost my horse last night while I 
was sleeping in the woods; and seeing 
that you had a led horse, I supposed that 
he might be the one I had lost. But pray, 
sir, can you tell me which way a horse 
would go if he got loose in these woods?” 

“No, sare, excuse-a me ; I verra sorry 
you lose-a your horse, bote I canno tell-a 
you were e go.” 

By this time the French traveller had 
moved a little past Woodward, who now 
noticed a loaf of corn bread tied to the 
crupper of the stranger’s riding horse, 
immediately above the tail. This singu- 
lar circumstance excited Woodward’s cu- 
riosity, and might have excited his appe- 
tite, after his long fast, had the loaf been 
differently situated. 

** Why do you tie bread to your horse’s 
tail?” asked Woodward, looking inquisi- 
tively in the stranger’s face. 

“Dat, sare, is de bait, de lure, wish 
make my baggage-horse follow wid more 
grand plaisir.” 
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*“ Ah, that indeed,” said Woodward, 
“T should not have thought of that,” 

So these two travellers parted with mu- 
tual adieus. 

The Frenchman was the celebrated 
Volney, then on his tour through the 
United States, and who was making his 
way to Kentucky by the Kanawha route. 
It was he who denounced Mrs. Windsor’s 
coffee as “spoilt wattaire.” 

Woodward, when he arrived at Patter- 
son’s, was rejoiced to find his horse there, 
waiting to be fed where he had always 
been fed on previous journeys. 

Patterson’s hotel was superior to Wind- 
sor’s, because Patterson and his wife had 
from education a certain refinement of 
taste and manners seldom acquired in the 
backwoods. They were quakers in their 
native lands, but since their residence in 
the wilderness, the pure original drab 
had faded into a very indefinite sort of 
color. But a good home education never 
loses its effect, and travellers liked to stop 
at Patterson’s, because they had compar- 
tively good fare, and because the wife 
was full of jokes and anecdotes, and could 
tell them with a zest. 

Woodward was not sufficiently refresh- 
ed to proceed on his journey till the af- 
ternoon. Consequently he did not reach 
Lewisburg in time for the opening of the 
court next day. Fearing that some case 
of his might have been called for trial, he 
did not alight at his usual inn, but rode 
directly to the courthouse, hitched his 
horse to a public rack on the green, walk- 
ed into the courthouse and was soon 
deeply immersed in business. 

When the court had a recess for din- 
ner, Woodward went to his accustomed 
inn and dined without once thinking of 
his horse. In the evening, after adjourn- 
ment, he returned to the inn, supped, 
slept, breakfasted in the morning, and 
went again to the courthouse without re- 
membering his mute servant at the rack. 
All the while the rack and the horse stood 
in full view of both the tavern door and 
the courthouse door, and Woodward pass- 
ed within a few rods of them every time 
that he came and went. 

Probably the horse would not have 
been once thought of until his master 
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wanted him again to ride, or until he 
wanted a change of linen out of his sad- 
dle-bags, if, at dinner time, on the second 
day, he had not, in passing out, heard 
one man ask another whose horse that 
was, which had been standing at the rack 
ever since the day before, with saddle and 
saddle bags. Woodward’s face happened 
just then to be turned towards the rack. 
The inquiry which he had just heard, 
made him look, and instantly he both re- 
membered and saw his poor horse. With 
a pang of self-reproach, he hastened to 
the rack. The suffering animal turned 
his head to his master and saluted him 
with a supplicating whinney. His for- 
getful but penitent master hastily un- 
hitched him and led him to the inn, and 
called loudly for the hostler. When the 
hostler appeared, he thus addressed him 
in an excited manner. 

“‘Here, hostler, is my horse, which has 
had nothing to eat since yesterday morn- 
ing. Now tell me upon your solemn 
averment, how much oats could a horse 
eat in a day and a half?” 

“ Why, I reckon he could eat nearly a 
bushel.” 

“ Well then take this horse, put him in 
the stable, and give him fully a bushel of 
your best oats.” 

“Yes, sir, but had I not better give 
him some water first ?” 

“Ah! true, I had forgotten that horses 
must drink as well as eat. Yes, give 
him a day and a half’s allotment of wa- 
ter forthwith. He is legally and equita- 
bly entitled to a full indemnity for what 
he has suffered through my neglect; and 
he shall have it. Go!” 

Such a man was Augustus Woodward, 
a scholar and a gentleman. 


NO. IV. 
LITTLE BOBBY WILLSON. 


The reader must not suppose that Mr. 
Willson was a contemptible person, be- 
cause we gave him the nickname by 
which he was distinguished in his native 
county of Rockbridge. The Willsons 
were numerous there, and followed the 
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too frequent custom of naming children 
after their kindred, till some distinctive 
epithet became necessary. Robert was 
one of these ambiguous names among 
them. Hence one noted for size was 
called Big Bob; a less one Little Bob, 
and the least of the Bobs, the subject of 
this sketch, was called Little Bobby. 
Being not only very small, but delicately 
constituted, and gentle as a lamb in his 
temper, Little Bobby, in the mouths of 
those who knew him, was an appellation, 
not of distinction, but of endearment. 
This lamb-like gentleness of temper was 
connected with a remarkable timidity, 
arising, no doubt, from a consciousness 
of his physical inability to cope with his 
fellow men in traits of bodily strength. 

He was educated at Washington Col- 
lege, in his native county, and proved by 
his fine scholarship and talents, that his 
corporeal effeminacy detracted nothing 
from the powers of his mind. He be- 
came a pious and able minister of the 
gospel in the Presbyterian Church, to 
which his parents belonged. 

Believing that he could find a more 
useful field of labor in the new country 
of Kentucky than in the old settlements 
of Virginia, he made a journey to the 
west, on horseback, at an early peri- 
od of the present century. He took 
the Kanawha route in preference to that 
by East Tennessee, it being considerably 
shorter to the upper settlements of Ken- 
tucky, to which his journey was directed. 

It was a bold undertaking for a little 
man like him to travel alone through the 
wild woods and wild inhabitants between 
Greenbriar, in Virginia, and Maysville, 
in Kentucky. Kanawha was yet a new 
and little improved country. The in- 
habitants, sparsely strung along the 
river valleys, had not generally passed 
from the hunter into the agricultural 
state; the majority were yet rude in 
their manners and disorderly in their 
habits. Religious institutions were in 
their infancy. Ifthere was a church edi- 
fice in the country, it was like the dwell- 
ings of the people, a log cabin. There 
were a few small societies of Baptists— 
not over two or three in the Kanawha 
valley. Those enterprising and useful 
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pioneers of religion, the Methodist tra- 
velling preachers, had scarcely begun to 
visit thie country. One Baptist preacher 
only resided in the country, and fulfilled 
the duties of pastor, a Mr. Johnson, who 
will be mentioned again presently. 

The moral state of the country was 
quite bad, but its reputation abroad was 
worse. Judging from the exaggerated 
reports current in the Eastern part of 
Virginia, Little Bobby Willson must 
have believed, when he left Rock- 
bridge, that his journey through Kana- 
wha would be very disagreeable and 
somewhat dangerous to him as a man, 
and more so as a minister of the gospel, 
considering especially, that he was feeble, 
and little qualified to make his way 
through a rough country and a rougher 
poputation. 

But he passed safely through the wil- 
derness of Sewel and Gauly mountains, 
and on a Saturday evening, arrived at 
the first inn that he found in the Kana- 
wha valley,—Old Billy Morris’s. 

Old Billy Morris, as every body called 
him, because he had a son called Young 
Billy,—was one of seven brothers, who 
were among the. first settlers in the coun- 
try. They were a family of large, brave 
and worthy men, all, except Old Billy, 
hunters, while hunting was the chief oc- 
cupation of the country, but quiet and 
industrious farmers, after they had farms 
large enough to yield them subsistence. 

Old Billy differed from his brethren 
both in body and mind. They were tall 
and spare made; he was less tall, and 
corpulent. They were not, but he was, 
remarkable for energy and strength of 
character. He was born to command,— 
as much so as Napoleon Bonaparte, 
though in an humbler sphere. All the 
poor men, and ordinary men around him 
for miles, fell naturally, as it seemed, 
uuder his authority. He ordered and 
they obeyed. He reprimanded, often 
severely ; they submitted, nearly always 
humbly. He made them fear him, 
though he had no power over them but 
the moral power of a strong mind. He 
made them love him also with a sort of 
filial affection; though neither they nor 
any one else could tell why, for he was 


often gruff in speech, overbearing in 
manner, and when he exercised kindness 
towards his neighbors, he did it often 
more as a master than asa friend. But 
then when he chose, he had a masterly 
way of showing kindness, making the re- 
cipient feel more gratitude than if they had 
received the same favor from another 
man. In truth, he had a strong heart 
with an imperious will, and loved and 
hated with a power which was always 
felt by those around him. To his chil- 
dren he was very kind, and to his neigh- 
bors who did not oppose him or offend 
his prejudices, he was a good neighbor,— 
aremarkably good neighbor. 


Ile had great sagacity in matters of 
business. While others hunted bears, he 
acquired choice lands, improved his farm, 
erected mills and built fiat boats for 
families emigrating to Kentucky; by 
which means he became the wealthiest 
man among the primitive settlers in 
Kanawha. 

Yet this man was wholly illiterate. 
He could neither read nor write—at least 
not so as toprofit by these acquirements. 
But he gave his children, especially his 
sons, a liberal education. 

It may be readily supposed that such 
a man was bigoted in his opinions, and 
full of prejudices. Strong-minded, self- 
relying men, not liberalized by education, 
always are. As he was not disposed to 
tolerate opposition to his will, neither 
would he regard those with favor who 
differed from him in religion or politics. 
He was a Baptist, wholly and exclusive- 
ly. He knew little of other religious de- 
nominations, and had imbibed unfavora- 
ble opinions of them. He seems to have 
some how gotten a particular dislike to 
the Presbyterians, which was rather un- 
fortunate at first for our Little Bobby 
Willson, though in the end it was not. 


It being Saturday evening when he 
arrived, Mr. Willson was properly con- 
cerned to discover how he might spend 
the next day in a Christian manner, and 
whether, providentially, a way might be 
opened for him to do a little good among 
these heathenish, whiskey-drinking, bear- 
hunting barbarians of Kanawha ;—for 
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such was the character which he had 
heard of them. 

When Little Bobby saw what a corpu- 
lent backwoodsman he had for his host,— 
how loudly and authoritatively he spoke 
to those around him—how rough were his 
manners, and how dogmatical his conver- 
sation, he was almost afraid to say a 
word to him about religious worship. 

But in the course of the evening, he 
found that Mr, Morris was, himself, a 
member of the Baptist Church, and that 
his rudeness of manner proceeded not 
from ungodliness, but from early asso- 
ciation with rude and ignorant back- 
woodsmen. Therefore he ventured, be- 
fore going to bed, to inquire if there was 
to be any preaching in the neighborhood 
on the morrow. “No,” said his host, 
“none nigher than Elk.” 

*“‘ How far isthat, Mr. Morris?” 

“Eighteen miles.” 

“Well, Mr. Morris, as I am a preacher 
of the gospel, and do not wish to travel, 
or to be idle, on the Sabbath, would it be 
convenient and agreeable to have preach- 
ing appointed for me in this neighbor- 
hood? I suppose that a small congrega- 
tion could be collected.” 

“What profession are you of ?” 

- “T am a Presbyterian !” 

“A Presbyterian, are you! Then you 
can’t preach about here. We are all 
Baptists, and have not much opinion 
about your sort 0’ people.” 

This answer settled the question, Mr. 
Willson asked for an early breakfast, that 
he might, if possible, reach the Baptist 
preaching at Elk. He hoped, that al- 
though he might not preach among Kana- 
wha Baptists, he might be permitted to 
join them in their worship. But alto- 
gether his impressions of Kanawha were, 
that very night, very gloomy. Not being 
acquainted with his host, he could not 
make allowance for his backwoods rough- 
ness, nor discover the real merits of his 
character. 

The next morning after an early break- 
fast, he rode hastily to Elk, seeing little 
sign of religion or civilization by the 
way, yet meeting with no rude behaviour 
from any body. When he entered the 
little village in Charleston, just above the 
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Elk ferry, he saw at each of its two pub- 
lic houses a company of riotous drinkers, 
and the day being warm and a idle 
folk, old and young, were sitting Or play- 
ing under the beautiful shade trees of 
the river bank, while some boys were 
fishing with hook and line by the water’s 
edge. 

Seeing in these circumstances no sign 
of a religious meeting, he made inquiry 
of the people near whom he passed ; the 
first one or two had not heard of any 
meeting, but the next informed him that 
Mr. Johnson was preaching in the woods 
over Elk. 

This, we observe by the way, was the 
summer custom of the country; for even 
Charleston, the new metropolis of the 
county, had, among its twenty-five or 
thirty houses, no house of worship; and 
the courthouse, the only public building, 
except the jail, was small and ill-arrang- 
ed for such a purpose. 

With sad feelings from what he saw, 
and sad anticipations of what he was to 
see, Mr. Willson hastened through the 
town to the ferry just below; crossing 
the mouth of Elk, one hundred yards 
wide, and passing a little corn field to- 
wards the forest beyond, he began to hear 
the sound of a loud, harsh voice echoing 
through the shades, and presently he saw 
people seated here and there on logs, or 
lying on the leaves and grass. This was 
the meeting which he sought. He was 
pleased tofind some people there, although 
from the scattered way in which they had 
placed themselves, far and near, and the 
intervention of trees and bushes, conceal- 
ing some of the congregation, he took 
them to be fewer than those whom he 
had seen drinking and idling in the town. 

The preacher stood in the back ground 
at the foot of a great tree, where a natu- 
ral elevation enabled him to oversee all 
before him. The congregation had no 
need to sit near him, for his voice filled 
all the neighboring woods. 

Mr. Willson hastily dismounted and 
tied his horse toa bush. Then he came 
rather timidly forward and took his seat 
on a fallen tree in front of the preacher. 
Those of the congregation who saw him, 
looked with some curiosity at the little 
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pale-faced stranger, dressed in black, who 
suddenly appeared among them, and 
whose ere was so modest and rev- 
erential, But there was no stir or rude 
behaviour, and in a minute or two, all 
seemed to give ear to the preacher. 

Mr. Willson judged that he must have 
been speaking several minutes before he 
came within hearing. He listened not 
only with attention, but soon also with 
interest, for although the loud rasping 
voice grated on his ear, he was much 
pleased with the simple language and 
strong sense of the preacher. His man- 
ner was unpolished, as well as his style, 
yet not disagreeable even to the refined 
taste of Mr. Willson. It was earnest 
without affectation or extravagance. His 
illustrations, though homely, were apt. 
His exhortations and rebukes were trum- 
peted forth with the honest zeal which 
spares not, and the kindliness of manner 
which offends not. In short, Mr. John- 
son was an excellent forest preacher and 
his Presbyterian auditor was gratified to 
find that this wild Kanawha had in it so 
good a tamer of the passions. 

But the preacher had not proceeded 
longer than twenty minutes before he 
paused and observed that he would now 
wind up his discourse sooner than he had 
intended; “ for,” said he, “if I am not 
mistaken, we have another preacher 
among us, and perhaps you may hear 
another sermon before we part.” Mr. 


Willson was surprised and a little abash-_ 


ed ; for Johnson looked straight at him 
as he uttered these words. 

“ Tle seems to mean me,” thought Lit- 
tle Bobby. ‘He must take me for a Bap- 
tist Preacher. I must undeceive him if 
he asks me to preach.” 

He was not kept long in surprise, for 
Johnson, after a few concluding senten- 
ces said, ‘‘now, brethren, keep your seats 
till I return.” Then he descended from 
his stand, went directly to Mr. Willson 
and thus addressed him: 

“T perceive, sir, that you are a stran- 
ger on a journey, and if I am not mista- 
ken, you are a minister of the gospel. 
Am I right ?” 

“ Yes, sir, you are right in taking me 
for a minister; but I ama Presbyterian.” 





“Very well; that is what I took you 
to be. But may I ask your name?” 

“Certainly, 1 am called Robert Will- 
son.” 

“Well now, brother Willson, I am a 
Baptist; but I am sure you will do me 
and the congregation a favor if you will 
be kind enough to come to the stand and 
give us a sermon.” 

*« Since you are kind enough to ask me, 
I will do so with pleasure, though I am a 
good deal fatigued with riding eighteen 
miles to your meeting this morning.” 

Mr. Johnson then conducted him to the 
stand, and announced to the people that 
they would have the pleasure of hearing 
asermon from Mr. Willson, a Presbyte- 
rian brother. 

While Mr. Willson sat on a rude seat 
by the tree to look out his text, and to 
collect his thoughts a little, Mr. Johnson 
gave forth a hymn to be sung by the con- 
gregation. When this was done, Mr. 
Wilson rose and read his text. Though 
agreeably surprised by the brotherly re- 
ception of Mr. Johnson, and the quiet 
behaviour of the people; yet he had not 
fully recovered from the damping dnflu- 
ence of Kanawha upon his spirits. This 
and the fatigue of riding operated upon 
his naturally timid and feeble voice, to 
make him speak at first so faintly that 
few of the people heard what he said. 
The people, seeing his diminutive stature 
and perceiving the almost inaudible tone 
of his utterance, conceived that so puny 
& person and voice could not do much. 
Still, they had a curiosity to hear what 
the little stranger would say. Those at 
a distance began to rise and draw nigher. 
They continued standing, the better to 
catch the soft sounds. This encouraged 
and stimulated the little preacher, and 
he soon gained his usual self-possession, 
and spoke with more animation and 
fluency of expression. Now the people 
were struck with the soft music of his 
voice ; which compared with Johnson’s, 
was as the flageolet to the hautbois, as 
the dove to the jay. 

As he proceeded, they began to feel 
charmed, almost unconsciously, by the 
mellifluous tones that melted in their 
ears, and by the combined beauty of his 
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thoughts and his language, flowing, now, 
fresh and clear, like the springs of their 
mountains. They had been told that the 
Presbyterian preachers were “mighty 
high larnt;” but here, to their surprise, 
was one whose sermon was quite intelli- 
gible to them—as much so as if he had 
never been at College. 

Gradually the congregation nearly all 
rose to their feet, and gathered around 
the preacher, evidently desiring to lose 
not a word of the sermon. What they 
heard was both new and sweet to their 
ears. They had heard Johnson’s thun- 
der, and very good thunder it was. But 
they were used to that. But now they 
heard what they had never heard before— 
preaching that charmed, like the melo- 
dious song of the Syrens. It drew their 
ears and their hearts with a mysterious 
power, like a magnet. Unconsciously they 
still crowded nearer to the preacher, who 
noticed that the congregation was more 
numerous than he had supposed. Being 
encouraged and exhilarated by their 
eager attention, he grew more animated 
and more eloquent, until he concluded 
his sermon. 

He did not by this discourse satisfy his 
hearers. Both the congregation and Mr. 
Johnson begged him to preach again the 
next day. He did so in the Courthouse, 
to as many as could crowd in, A num- 
ber of the town’s people, whose Sabbath 
idleness gnd disorder had grieved him the 
preceding day, now went to hear him; 
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though the tavern adjacent to the Court- 
house lot was not quite emptied of its 
daily tipplers, even by the soft netes of 
this dove-like minister of the gospel. 

Then{Mr. Willson pursued his journey 
with a better opinion of Kanawha, than 
he had before he attended the Baptist 
meeting in the woods. 


Reader, this story is true; and it sug- 
gests several reflections—l. How amia- 
ble was the Christian courtesy and liber- 
ality of Mr. Johnson towards a strange 
brother of another denomination !—2, 
Even rude backwoodsmen can appreciate 
true eloquence when it clothes itself in 
the natural garb of simplicity. Let 
learned preachers imitate the great and 
good Archbishop Tillotson, who would 
not use a word in his sermons which was 
not intelligible to the meanest of his 
hearers. Auditors of a truly refined 
taste prefer this style of preaching, and 
all classes of people can profit by it. 
The best effect of learning in the pulpit, 
is, when it has upon all minds the effect 
of optic glasses upon all eyes,—to give a 
perception of what was not seen, and a 
clear perception of what was dimly seen. 
This comprehends both instruction and 
persuasion ; neither of which can be con- 
veyed through a cloud of hard words or 
a glare of false rhetoric, 
















































PHENOMENON. 


THE FALLING STARS, 


The idol of old worship had but one, 
And a grim aspect,—simply to inform 
With a base terror. Even the Beautiful 
That harboured in the Pagan sky declared 
For secret dangers. There were hungering Fates 
That lurked in sunny and sweet scented bowers ; 
The Demon watched from hollows and from heights ; 
And mocking elves and satyrs were at hand 
To goad and drive to wild extremity, 
Finding their pleasures in the pain they gave. 


The Gods that ruled the primitive world was fierce 
As the wild tribes, the savage beasts, that roam’d 
Their forests ;—man their prey, while Innocence, 
With suffering, made their sport! 

Their hungry lusts 

Went raging through the nations, to the cost 
Of their own worshippers. Their very shrines 
Were rear’d in fear and trembling; never in love, 
For the superior attributes of grace 
No less than grandeur, which should still describe, ; 
Gods of great majesty. The Powers that sway’d 5 
Their spirits from the skyey thrones they watch’d ; 
Wore one dread aspect ever of a Hate, 
Red-armed for judgment! 


Different far the God 
Of these advancing ages. We have pierced 
The true sky through the darkness; and the Terror 
Recedes ever as we near it; while more near, 
The Love stands waiting, and with soothing grace, 
Beckons forward, all despite the grisly shadows 
That grimly frown discouragement, through Death, 
Unwitting of the smiling, loving angels, 
That overlook their shoulders, and still cheer, 
With wooing promise, to the trembling spirits, 
That, hovering on the verge, still need the hope, 
Against the dark hostilities of doubt! 


Hence all our best security. Our God 
Tramples each grisly Terror under foot ; 
And welcomes Love ; and offers, in return, 
Superior Love,—enduring—that renews 
Its promise with each rising of the sun ; 
And smiles with fond renewal of the promise, 
Even through his setting ! 

Nor, in the caprice 

Of the still flexible elements—whose task 
Is restless ardour, and resistless change, 
This being the secret of vitality 




















































Phenomenon. 


In common nurture,—the necessity 
That guards against stagnation ; ever leaves 
The gracious hope and promise unrenew’d, 
That teaches Love as the great gift of Power, 
Even in the sovereign. 

Whatsoe’er the change, 
In the capricious seasons,—though each hour 
Puts forth fresh garbs and guises; though the God 
Looks forth in storm and thunder ; though the sword, 
Shot by his arrowy pinions through the void, 
Of the sharp lightning smites the black blown cloud ; 
And the great mountain’s rock ; and the wild seas, 
Make ravenous rush upon the shrinking shores, 
As to devour; yet, in all, we see 
The Beauty through the Terror, and the Blessing, 
Still watchful to disarm the hurrying Fate! 


Never the changing aspects in the sky, 
Affright our confidence! Never we doubt 
The Mercy that is present in the Might— 
The Love that soothes the Power ! 
With placid souls, 
We watch each wondrous progress through the void, 
In curious calm, and loving interest ; 
Satisfied that the marvel means not wrath, 
And the capricious change is born of Law, 
By a benevolent wisdom ’stablish’d long, 
Beyond caprice of Power. We see but Love, 
In all the several aspects of the God, 
Who claims our service ; in the violent storm 
As in the zephyr ; present in the cloud, 
That ruffles the blue beauties of the sky, 
As in the delicate blooms of field and flower ; 
In every change, with proof of permanence 
Making assured our faith—strengthening the trust, 
In the inevitable Will that sways 
Through Love, and makes the Beautiful his pledge, 
Above the Terror; as the arching Bow 
Spans the black chasm, and through the raging sea, 
Sends light to bridge the waters, or divide ! 


Thus, to our eyes, through all the changing time, 
His promise gives security ’gainst change, 
As against Terror !—and we gaze with awe 
That feels no apprehension, at the sights 
Of wonder, that persuade us from the sky 
To ravishing thought and fond solicitude, 
To read the mystic meaning of the scroll 
Thrown wide before us from the highest heaven ; 
Each letter writ in starlight, and each star, 
In action, in a mazy dance, that speaks 
For some most marvellous drama in the spheres, 
Whose motive mocks our thought, but cannot fright! 


Francis Lieber. 


Oh! with what different aspect doth the God 
Shine out for ws, than for those erring tribes 







That knew him but in terror, not in faith, 
And watch’d his coming, not in love, but fear! 


Thus, wondrously array’d in ancient time, 
As now, in the accumulating change 
Of glory upon glory,—how the seers 
Of the barbarian ages had grown dumb! 
How had the Chaldean shepherd, in affright, 
Struck sudden, crouch’d beneath his idel’s feet ; 
Or, with a helpless horror,—gathering up 
His household goods and Gods,—with hasty stride, 
His shrieking women grasping still his neck, 
And his group’d children round him,—stood aghast, 
Upon his cottage threshhold; hush’d with fear, 
Ready for flight, yet nerveless with despair! 


Aprian BEavrAIN, 





FRANCIS LIEBER.* 


Francis Lieber, Professor of History 
and Political Philosophy and Economy in 
the State College of South Carolina at 
Columbia, a member of the French Insti- 
tute, and author of numerous volumes 
which have for their range the most im- 
portant topics of government and society, 
was born at Berlin, March 18,1800. His 
boyhood fell upon the period of the Na- 
poleonic ‘“‘state and woe,” and of the op- 
pression of his native country. As a 
child his feelings were so impressed by 
the gloom of his family, that when the 
French entered Berlin in his sixth year, 
he was so moved by the spectacle as to be 
taken from the windows in a fit of loud 
sobbing. He himself relates another in- 
stance of sensibility in his life, when he 
first stood, in his youth, before the Ma- 
donna di San Sisto of Raphael, at Dres- 
den. In a student’s journey he walked 
there from Jena, living on bread and 
plums by the way. He was so overcome 
by his feelings before the picture, that 
his emotion attracted the attention of a 
lady, whom he afterwards discovered to 


be one of the daughters of the great 
Tieck. She spoke to him, and encour- 
aged his sentiment. 

The generous, sensitive nature of the 
boy was soon to be tried in a rugged 
school. At the age of fifteen, while he 
was studying medicine in the royal Pépi- 
niére, the war broke out anew against 
Napoleon. Lieber escaped the appoint- 
ment of army surgeon, which his youth 
revolted at, and entered as a volunteer 
with one of his brothers the regiment 
Colberg, which was stationed nearest the 
French frontier. He fought at Ligny and 
Waterloo, and received two severe wounds 
at the assault of Namur, on the 20th 
June. He was left for two days on the 
battle-field. On his return home he be- 
came a zealous follower of Dr. Jahn, 
while at the same time he prepared him- 
self with ardor for the University of Ber- 
lin. ‘ 

In 1819, soon after Sand’s murder of 
Kotzebue had directed the attention of 
the government to the patriots, Lieber 
was arrested. After an imprisonment of 





*From Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
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four months he was dismissed, as it was 
stated ‘nothing could as yet be discover- 
ed against him,” except general liberal- 
ism, while he was informed that he would 
not be permitted to study ina Prussian 
University, and that he could never ex- 
pect ‘‘employment” in the state. He 
went to the University of Jena, where he 
took at once the degree of Doctor, to ac- 
quire the privileges of an ‘“‘academic cit- 
izen” of that institution, 

In 1820 the government informed him 
that he might pursue his studies in the 
University of Halle, but that he must 
never expect employment in “school or 
church.” He passed his time here in the 
most retired way; yet the police interfer- 
ences were so annoying that he resolved 
to live in Dresden, In the autumn of 
1821 he travelled on foot through Switz- 
erland to Marseilles with a view of em- 
barking there as ‘Philhellene’ for Greece. 
After a life of great privations in Greece 
for several months, during which he was 
reduced to the utmost want, he found him- 
self obliged to re-embark for Italy, where, 
in the house of the Prussian minister, 
Niebuhr, at Rome, (which held at that 
time the distinguished Bunsen as Secre- 
tary of Legation), he found the kindest 
reception. In Niebuhr’s house he wrote 
his German work, Journal of my Sojourn 
in Greece in the year 1822. (Leipsig, 
1823.) This work was translated into 
Dutch, with the tempting title of the 
German Anacharsis, with a fancy por- 
trait of the author. The Dutch publish- 
er sent a box of very old Hock to the au- 
thor, as an acknowledgment of the profit 
he had made out of the involuntary Ana- 
charsis. 

After about a year’s residence in Rome, 
Lieber travelled with Niebuhr to Naples 
and back to Germany, where, in spite of 
the most positive assurances that hence- 
forth he might live unmolested in Prus- 
sia, he was again imprisoned, in Képnick, 
chiefly because he resolutely declined to 
give information concerning former as- 
sociates. During this imprisonment, when 
he was allowed book and pen, he studied 
vigorously, reading Bayle’s Dictionary 
and writing poems. When the investi- 
gation was over, he was offered a fellow- 
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prisoner as a companion; but he prefer- 
red his books and verses. At length Nie- 
buhr was called from Bonn to assist the 
Prussian Council of State, and did not 
rest till he saw his friend once more out 
of prison. When Lieber was released he 
selected some of his poems and sent them 
to Jean Paul, with whom he had no ac- 
quaintance, asking the veteran philoso- 
pher for a frank opinion. Not hearing 
from him, Lieber set down the silence for 
disapproval. He was soon obliged to 
leave the country, and many years after- 
wards, when he was settled in South Car- 
olina, Mrs. Lee, the American author of 
the Life of Jean Paul, wrote to ask him 
whether he was the famous Lieber to 
whom Richter had addressed the beauti- 
ful and encouraging letter on certain po- 
ems of his composition. Upon inquiry it 
was found that Jean Paul had written to 
Lieber, but the letter had never reached 
him. Jean Paul was now dead, and Lie- 
ber in a distant eountry, no more wrote 
German poetry. He penned, however, a 
sonnet on the occasion, which was widely 
circulated in Germany. 

The poems written in prison he pub- 
lished in Berlin, under the assumed name 
of Franz Arnold. 
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Having been informed that a third ar- 
rest was pending, he took refuge, in 1825, 
in England, where he lived a year in 
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London, supporting himself by literary 
labors, and as a private teacher. While 
in London he wrote a pamphlet, in Ger- 
map, on the Lancastrian method of in- 
struction, and also contributed to several 
Germar periodicals and journals. 

In 1827 he came to the United States, 
where at first he delivered lectures on 
subjects of history and politics in several 
cities. He also founded a swimming 
school in Boston, according to the princi- 
ples which General Pfuel, whose pupil he 
had been in Berlin, had introduced in the 
Prussian army. Dr. Lieber is a capital 
swimmer. He several times tried his 
skill with John Quincy Adams, when the 
latter was President of the United States. 

In 1828 he commenced the publication, 
at Philadelphia, of the Encyclopedia 
Americana, which was completed in 
1832. He took as his basis Brochaus’ 
Conversations-Lexicon. He then lived 
in Boston, where, not long after his arri- 
val, he was visited by Justice Story, with 
whom a friendship sprang up, which con- 
tinued during the life of the jurist. 
Story contributed many articles to the 
Encyclopgedia, which are enumerated by 
his son, and feelingly acknowledged in 
Lieber’s work on Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government. 

While engaged in editing the encyclo- 
peedia he had occasion to address Joseph 
Bonaparte, then in this country, on some 
points respecting the life of Napoleon. 
This led to a considerable correspondence 
and a personal acquaintance, which Dr. 
Lieber has lately commemorated in an 
article in Putnam’s Magazine on the 
publication of his deceased friend’s cor- 
respondence.* 

While in Boston he also published a 
translation of a French work on the July 
Revolution of 1830, and a translation of 
the Life of Caspar Hauser, by Feuer- 
bach, one of the foremost writers on the 
criminal law in Germany. This transla- 
tion passed through several editions, 

In i832 Dr. Lieber removed to New 
York, where he wrote a translation of the 
work of his friends De Beaumont and De 
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Tocqueville on the Penitentiary system 
in the United States, with an introduc- 
tion and numerous notes, which, in turn, 
were translated in Germany. While in 
New York, he received the honorable 
charge of writing a plan of education and 
instruction for Girard College, which was 
published by the board of directors, and 
and forms a thin octavo volume. In 1834 
he settled in Philadelphia, where he 
began a Supplement to his Encyclopoedia; 
but the times proved inauspicious, during 
the bank derangement, and the pubtish- 
ers deferred the work for a time. 

In Philadelphia he published two 
works—Letters to a Gentleman in Ger- 
many on a Trip to Niagara, republished 
in London as ‘The Stranger in America,” 
a change made by the London publisher, 
and Reminiscences of an Intercourse with 
Niebuhr the Historian, also republished 
in London. The latter has been transla- 
ted into German by Mr. Hugo, son of the 
jurist of the name. 

In 1838-9 he published his Political 
Ethics at Boston in two large octavo 
volumes, with the usual typographical 
luxury of the press of Messrs. Little and 
Brown. This work is divided into two 
parts. The first treats of Ethics, general 
and political; the second, which goes 
more jnto detail, of the morals of the 
state and of the citizen. The grand rules 
of right are laid down according to the 
exalted code of principle and honor, as 
the various questions are passed in re- 
view, in which private morality is in con- 
tact with the law; civil or social regula- 
tion. The work does not deal in ab- 
stractions, but discusses such topies as 
the liberty of the press, war and its mani- 
fold relations, voting, combinations for 
different purposes, the limitation of pow- 
er, &e. 

This was succeeded after a considera- 
ble interval in 1853 by a somewhat simi- 


lar work on Civil Liberty and Sel/-Go- . 


vernment, published at Philadelphia. It 
is a calm, ingenious, rational analysis of 
the essential principles and forms of free- 
dom in ancient and modern states; ex- 








* Putnam's Monthly, Jan. 1855, 
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hibiting a much abused idea in its prac- 
tical relation with the checks and coun- 
ter-checks, and various machinery of po- 
litical and legal institutions. As in his 
other works, the subject is everywhere 
illustrated by examples and deductions 
from history and biography, the author’s 
wide reading and experience affording 
him, apparently, inexhaustible material 
for the purpose. 

His Legal Hermeneutics or Principles of 
Interpretation and Construction in Law 
and Politics, is one of Dr. Lieber’s chief 
works. The separation of interpretation 
from construction, and the ascertainment 
of principles peculiar to each, has been 
adopted by eminent American jurists, as 
Dr. Greenleaf in his work on Evidence. 

His Essays on Labor and Property is 
one of his most important contributions 
to the science of political economy. 

In 1844, Lieber visited Europe. While 
in Germany, he published two smail 
works in German; one on Extra Mural 
and Intra Mural Executions, in which 
measures were proposed which the Prus- 
sian government has adopted avowedly 
on his suggestion; and Fragments on 
Subjects of Penology, a term which was 
first used by Lieber for the science of 
punishment, and which has since been 
adopted both in Europe and America. 
In 1848, he again visited Europe, and 
while at Frankfort, published in German 
The Independence of the Law; The Judi- 
ciary, and a Letter on Two Houses of 
Legislature. 

Of the numerous remaining publica- 
tions of Lieber, we may mention his 
Translation of Ramshorn’s Latin Syno- 
nymes, in use as a school book ; his inter- 
esting compilation—Great Events de- 
scribed by the Great Historians or Eye- 
Witnesses ; The Character of the Gentle- 
man, which takes a wide view of the 
quality, carrying,it into provinces of pub- 
lic and social life where it has been too 
often forgotten. He thus seeks the gen- 
tleman in war, in politics, diplomacy, on 
the bench, at the bar, and on the planta- 
tion. 
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His Essays on Subjects of Penal Law 
and the Penitentiary Systems, published 
by the Philadelphia Prison Discipline 
Society ; on the Abuse of the Pardoning 
Power, re-published as a document by the 
State of New York; Remarks on Mrs. 
Fry's . Views of Solitary Confinement, 
published in HBngland; a Letter on the 
Penitentiary System, published by the 
Legislature of South Carolina, are many 
appeals to practical philanthropy. 

To these are to be added a pamphlet 
addressed to Senator Preston, urging an 
international copyright law; a Letter on 
Anglican and Gallican Liberty, transla- 
ted into German with many notes and 
additions by Mittermaier, the German 
Criminalist and Publicist; a paper on 
the Vocal Sounds of Laura Bridgman 
the Blind Deaf-Mute, compared with the 
Elements of Phonetic Language, publish- 
ed in the Smithsonian collections ; a thin 
volume of English poetry, The West and 
Other Poems. If wanting in the ease 
and elegance of more polished produc- 
tions, Dr. Lieber’s occasional verses, like 
his other compositions, are marked by 
their force and meaning. Of one of 
them, an Ode on a proposed ship-canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific,* Pro- 
fessor Longfellow remarked, “ It is strong 
enough to make the canal itself if it 
could be brought to bear,” 

In this enumeration, we huve not men- 
tioned the reviews and minor articles of 
Lieber ; nor do we pretend to have given 
all the pamphlets which have proceeded 
from his active pen. Dr. Lieber is at 
present engaged on an Encyclopaediac 
work of facts, to be entitled “ The Peo- 
ple’s Dictionary of General Knowledge.” 

These various writings are severally 
characterized by the same qualities of 
ingenuity of thought, sound sense, and 
fertile illustration, drawn from books 
and intercourse with the world; and de- 
pendent to no inconsiderable degree, it 
may be added, upon a vigorous constitu- 
tion and happy temperament. 

In the just observation of Brock- 
haus’ German Conversations-Lexicon “his 





* Originally published in this Magazine. 
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works have a character wholly peculiar 
to themselves since they are the result of 
German erudition and philosophical spir- 
it, combined with English manliness and 
American liberty.” 

Since 1835, Dr. Lieber has been em- 
ployed as Professor of History ang Po- 
litical Economy in South Carolina Col- 
lege at Columbia; to which has been 
added a professorship of Political Econo- 
my. In connection with this duty, Dr. 
Lieber Delivered an Inangural on “ His- 
tory and Political Economy as necessary 
branches of superior education in Free 
States,” abounding in ingenious and 
learned suggestion. As the most concise 
indication of the spirit which he infuses 
into the teaching of the liberal studies of 
his professorship, we may mention the 
furnishing and decorations of his lecture 
room. This is in some respects, unique, 
though its peculiarity is one which might 
be followed to advantage in all seats of 
learning. In place of the usual bare 
walls and repulsive accessories of educa- 
tion, it is supplied with busts of the great 
men of ancient and modern times, set 
upon pedestals, and bracketed on the 
walls, which also bear Latin inscriptions ; 
while the more immediate utilities are 


provided for in the large suspended 
maps and blackboards. A hand-writing 
on the wall exhibits the weighty and 
pithy aphorism— 


NON SCHOLZ SED VITZ—VITZ UTRIQUE,. 


Another on a panel saved by Dr. Lieber 
from the recent consumption by fire of 
the former College Chapel in which 
Preston, Legaré, and other distinguished 
men were graduated, records the favorite 
saying of Socrates in Greek characters— 


XAAEIIA TA KAAA 


The busts, to which each class as it en- 
ters College makes an addition of a new 
one by a subscription, now number Cice- 
ro, Shakspeare, Socrates, Homer, Demos- 
thenes, Milton, Luther, and the Ameri- 
can Statesmen, Washington, Hamilton, 
Calhoun, Clay, McDuffie, and Webster. 
One of the blackboards is assigned to the 
illustration of the doctor’s historical lec- 
tures. It is called the “battle black- 
board” and is permanently marked in 
columns headed,—name of the war; in 
what country or province the battle; 
when ; who victorious, over whom ; effects 
of the battle ; peace. 





“TI DO SET MY BOW IN THE CLOUD.” 


Oh! not when the ocean and waves are at rest, 
And the sun careers proudly on high, 

And the lark soareth upward with dew-dappled breast, 
Does the rainbow appear in the sky ; 

But when the wild Storm-King his flag has unfurled, 
And the deep thunder mutters aldéud, 

And the darkness and gloom have encompassed the world, 
Then “This bow doth He set in the cloud.” 


Then weep not, thou mourning one, over that mound, 
Where the hopes of thy life have been laid, 

For ’tis not in the days when thy joys most abound 
That God’s love is most freely displayed ; 

But when heaviest grief is oppressing the soul, 
And to earth with its sorrow ’tis bowed 

And the dark waves of trouble tempestuous roll, 
Then, ‘‘ His bow shall be set in the cloud.” 


GREENE Sprinas, Ala. 
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THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON.* 


BY J. G. BALDWIN. 


There is something of justice and some- 
thing of sentiment in the impulse which 
prompts us to turn from the great men 
who have won, to the great men who 
have fallen in the battle of life; suc- 
cess is usually, in the popular thought, 
synonymous with merit, but we frequent- 
ly find the blazonry of conquering ban- 
ners, and the apparent and palpable to- 
kens of victory, deceive us in respect to 
the relative merits of the contending par- 
ties, as well as to the character of the 
controversy and the value and extent of 
the triumph. 

It was Hamilton’s great misfortune to 
bear the odium of measures which he 
never advocated ; of principles which he 
never espoused ; to share, or rather to ab- 
sorb, the unpopularity of an administra- 
tion which he really despised ; to be the 
man selected to be the representative of 
all the heresies and errors which a great 
political party, in the zenith of its power 
and success, and in the heat of its fanati- 
cism, attributed to the opposite party ; to 
be at war with the ostensible head of his 
own party, and more maligned, if possi- 
ble, by leading Federalists than by their 
adversaries; and it was his evil destiny to 
die while the fortunes of the Republicans 
were highest and those of the Federalists 
lowest, in the first term of Jefferson’s de- 
servedly popular administration ; before 
he had an opportunity of vindicating him- 
self or re-organizing his scattered forces. 
He had a worse misfortune still, The 
Republican party kept its ascendency ; 
and kept it, of course, by force of the 
popularity won by opposing the Federal- 
ists, and by making as odious as possible 
all the acts, men and principles of that 
school. Hamilton, as the most prominent, 
the most feared and the most hated of the 
Federalists, was singled out as the espe- 
cial object of these assaults. And even 





after the old party lines were destroyed, 
and new parties formed with new issues, 
these new parties, seeking to avail them- 
selves of the popularity, and to throw 
upon their adversaries the unpopularity 
of the old struggles between Republican 
and Federalist, reciprocally charged fed- 
eralism upon each other, or particular 
measures of each other; and used the 
name of Hamilton as the hyperbole and 
impersonation of these imputed heresies. 
No one defended Hamilton; and so, from 
his death to this time, his name has 
passed as a bye-word of political hetero- 
doxy. But it is beyond the purpose, as 
it would be beyond the limits of an essay, 
to go into the merits of this old contro- 
versy, or to seek to disturb the decision 
which popular opinion has made upon it: 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
Alexander Hamilton was of Scotch de- 
scent on the father, and of Huguenot on 
the mother’s side. He was born in the 
Isle of Nevis, in the West Indies, on the 
llth day of January, 1757. His'mother 
died when he was a child. His father 
was in indigent circumstances, and the 
child was left to the bounty of its mother’s 
relations, At eleven years, he was placed 
in the counting house of one Nicholas 
Cruger, a merchant of Santa Cruz. He 
was remarkably precocious—one of the 
few children who, manifesting premature 
talents in ‘youth, vindicate at a riper age 
their early promise. He gave, at the 
early age of twelve, an indication as well 
of his ambition as of his character. He 
wrote the letter to a companion, Edward 
Stevens, an extract from which we give: 
“To confess my weakness, Ned, my 
ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn 
the grovelling ambition of a clerk or the 
like, to which my fortune condemns me, 
and would willingly risk my life, but not 
my character, to exalt my station. I am 





* Our old correspondent, the author of the “ Flush Times of Alabama,” has renewed his inter- 
course with the readers of the Messenger from California, in this strongly drawn sketch, which was 


originally prepared as a lecture for a literary society in Sacramento,—[Ld. Mess, 
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confident, Ned, that my youth excludes 
me from any hopes of immediate prefer- 
ment, nor do I desire it; but I mean to 
prepare the way for futurity. I’m no 
philosopher you see, and may be justly 
said to build castles in the air; my folly 
makes me ashamed, and beg you'll con- 
ceal it; yet, dear Neddy, we have seen 
such schemes successful, when the pro- 
jector is constant. I shall conclude by 
saying, I wish there was a war.” 

The sequel will show whether the frui- 
tion of the man fulfilled these dreams of 
the Creole boy. 

‘ We have no space in this connection to 
trace Hamilton’s history, further than to 
say that at fifteen he was placed in charge 
of the large establishment of Cruger; 
then writing an article for a newspaper 
which gave him immediate distinction, 
he was sent to New York to be educated; 
at sixteen, he distinguished himself as a 
writer on the side of the Colonists ; at sev- 
‘enteen, he delivered a speech to the peo- 
ple in the fields, which placed him in the 
front rank of popular orators: at nine- 
teen, he was a captain of artillery; at 
twenty, Washington appointed him aid; 
then going through the entire war, he led 
the last charge at Yorktown; then com- 
mencing the practice of the law, he rose to 
the head of the profession, and was pro- 
minent in the State politics of New York; 
then devoting himself to the scheme of a 
National Constitution in the place of the 
Articles of Confederation—he became a 
member of the Federal Convention, of the 
Convention of New York, and the most 
active advocate and the able champion of 
the ratification of the Constitution. 

Perhaps Hamilton’s best claims to 
fame rest upon his connection with the 
first term of Washington’s administration. 
He became Secretary of the Treasury 
in the thirty-first year of his age. He 
brought no long experience in statesman- 
ship to the Cabinet. But the experience 
he gained in the tent of Washington 
while administering the large and varied 

duties of the war department, was in 

some sort akin to that required in his new 
post. But now he had a wider field. He 
had a theatre worthy of his fertile and 
versatile genius, and a task calling into 
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exercise the full measure of his powers. 
He was to assist to make a country; to 
start moving a new and untried experi- 
ment of government; to bring system 
out of chaos; to adapt a new government 
to the wants, necessities and genius of a 
people; to impress upon that people a 
homogeneous and national character ; to 
revive credit, to inspire confidence, to 
create stability and security, and to inau- 
gurate the powerful reign of Law and 
Order. The scattered elements which 
war had strewn or left were to be 
gathered together and moulded into 
empire. His duties related to the inter- 
nal organization and relations of the gov- 
ernment; and those duties, it will be 
seen at once, were of the most pressing 
and vital importance. If the new govern- 
ment failed, its failure would be referred 
to the neglect of them, or the inability to 
discharge them with efficiency. Circum- 
stances were most inauspicious; the jeal- 
ousies of the States; the powerful oppo- 
sition to the Constitution, now ready to 
be turned into opposition to the Govern- 
ment; the large number of influential 
and embittered malcontents disappointed 
in personal objects, and smarting under 
a sense of neglect; public and individual 
suffering and embarrassment—the effects 
of the long war; the distrust of the expe- 
riment so extensively felt, and the want 
of power and resources in the government 
to ensure respect at home and abroad; 
the angry collisions of different States 
with their sectional jealousies and antip- 
athies; an unpaid soldiery, dismissed 
without employment to suffering and des- 
titution; and hosts of clamorous cred- 
itors with the worthless paper of the 
government on hand; the natural jeal- 
ousy of power in those who had just 
escaped from its dominion; and the cer- 
tainty foreseen of offending multitudes of 
expectants on the favor or bounty of the 
government, or of adherents to particular 
projects and schemes of administration— 
these things would have made the task of 
government most embarrassing and diffi- 
cult, without the addition of the inherent 
difficulties of administering so novel a 
plan where there were no lights of expe- 
rience to guide or direct it, and where 
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new and vexatious questions must arise 
at every turn. 

One great point was gained—Washing- 
ton’s name was a tower of strength. The 
patriots, toe, felt that it was now a test 
time of all for which they had suffered, 
for no prospect of salvation could be seen 
to reprieve the unsuccessful issue of the 
present trial. 

Hamilton thought that in this state of 
things, strength and vigor were indispu- 
table elements of success. His military 
experience had shown him that nearly all 
the disasters of the war had been occa- 
sioned by the feebleness of the Congress, 
and the unmistakable evidences of confu- 
sion, anarchy and imbecility which char- 
acterized the general administration un- 
der the articles of confederation and of 
the individual State governments, con- 
firmed and strengthened him in the 
opinion that vigor in the head of the 
nation was the absolute necessity of the 
time. It was certainly very natural for 
a statesman to suppose that strength was 
the panacea for a republic whose great 
and apparent evils had originated in 
weakness. 

Never upon earth was there a sterner 
trial of greatness than was now exhibited. 
To falter was to fail—to attempt anything 
was to risk everything. Irresolution it- 
self was irretrievable ruin. Responsi- 
bility the most fearful awaited every 
movement. Yet he did not hesitate. He 
took the boldest measures. He was as 
thorough in his execution as he was clear 
and comprehensive of policy. His reme- 
dies for existing disorders were sharp, 
and he proposed them with nerve and 
confidence, and prosecuted them with 
zeal and decision. He struck at once at 
the seat of the public disorders. The 
Government must have credit—he sought 
it in acts of justice—he funded the public 
debt—the Government wanted money— 
he laid on taxes and excises. The popu- 
lace clamored against the law: he never 
paused. The whiskey boys rose in re- 
bellion against the excise. He was for 
putting them down at the point of the 
bayonet. He established the Bank of the 
United States for the convenience of com- 
merce and the use of Government. Soon 
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the effect of these measures became sen- 
sible. In the language of Webster, “lic 
atruck the rock of the public credit and 
refreshing streams burst forth—he touch- 
ed the corpse of the public prosperity, and 
it sprang to its feet.” Such was the ma- 
gical effect of those measures which 
classed the clerk of old Cruger among 
the first financiers of any age or country. 
What clamors were raised, what impedi- 
ments were thrown in the way of the new 
Government; what questions of nice Con- 
stitutional construction as to the authori- 
ty of the President to issue his proclama- 
tion of warning and menace against armed 
rebels in the field, and French emissaries 
subsidizing our ports, for the equipment 
of hostile fleets against a neutral power, 
in defiance of the spirit of our treaties ; 
what prodigious evils were to flow from 
the acts of national justice which paid 
the purchase money of our freedom in 
full, and not, if at all, ata jobbing shave, 
are now among the effete trash of party 
history. 

The stand of dignified neutrality taken 
by Washington’s administration, the 
novel exhibition of dignity, justice, mo- 
deration, truth, firmness and vigor— 
all represented by a new Government— 
these noble properties finding then, 
in the newness of our national life, their 
most beautiful and attractive illustration, 
won at once the admiration and confi- 
dence of the world. To Hamilton was 
attributed the errors and odium of these 
acts. He suggested most of the meas- 
ures, and gave his hearty co-operation to 
every prominent act of Washington’s ad- 
ministration. He was accused by Mr. 
Jefferson and others of undue influence 
over Washington—unhinged as Wash- 
ington’s mind was falsely charged to 
have been, by age and wearing services. 
If Hamilton had to bear this odium when 
these acts were denounced, let him wear 
bis due share of the glory, now that pos- 
terity applauds, and results have ap- 
proved them. 

Nor was the energy which Hamilton 
infused into Washington’s administration 
confined to those measures which related 
to his own department. Jefferson com- 
plains that he broke into his department 
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and forced down his own (I.’s) system, 
that he (J.) had to carry it into execu- 
tion, though he thought it inconsistent 
with the honor and interest of the coun- 
try. 

The same vigor which Hamilton de- 
sired to impart to the internal adminis- 
tration, he aided to give to our foreign 
relations, When the insolence of the 
French Directory called for resentment, 
he boldly threw down the gauntlet. He 
was for war, and war on a scale not as 
formerly, proportioned to the means of 
feeble colonies, rising to throw off a 
hated yoke, but a war such as a proud 
young empire might wage with one of 
the first powers of the earth. He would 
have the new republic, though weak and 
bleeding, rise up like a young giant, and 
throw the gage of battle at the feet of 
France, in the very hey-day of her mar- 
vellous prowess, and dare again all the 
consequences of the unequal fight, rather 
than have the young honor of America 
stained by a spiritless submission to in- 
sult. 

The first administration closed, and 
Hamilton returned to private life. Be- 
fore Washington retired, however, he had 
to deliver his celebrated farewell address. 
Washington noted the heads and out- 
lines of that admirable paper in a sketch 
which itself is an excellent production, 
and modestly drew upon the unfailing 
pen of Hamilton—a pen which he had so 
often called into requisition—to give 
form and illustration to the leading ideas 
and indicated sentiments. The paper, as 
it now appears, was the result. 

The intense activity of Hamilton’s 
mind is shown by his busy agency, not 
only in the contrivance, preparation and 
prosecution of these measures, but in 
their defence and vindication in able re- 
ports, in various publications, and in 
furnishing and distributing to members 
of Congress and politicians the material 
for such defence and vindication before 
the Legislature and the people. 

It is not too much to say that every 
distinctive line of the first administration 
received an impress, and a decided one, 
from the hand of Hamilton, and that he 
contributed more than any one man to 
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give to that administration the popular 
sanction. I do not seek to derogate from 
the great claims of Washington—by no 
means. His fame is above reproach and 
above eulogy; or only not above such 
unparalleled eulogy as Lord Brougham 
bestowed when he said: “ After all, it 
may be said of this remarkable man that 
the true standard of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion may be judged by its appreciation of 
the character of George Washington.” 
But Washington’s great faculty was 
judgment ; his intellect was not quick or 
brilliant, but it was solid, pure, appre- 
ciative—weighing deliberately and judg- 
ing unerringly. He stood loftily above 
all parties—a grand, impartial umpire, 
holding power as a sacred trust, with no 
passions to distract, nor selfish interests 
to sway him, and studious only of the 
public good. With the ablest suggestive 
intellects in the nation before him, it 
was enough for him wisely to choose, 
when, amidst such abundance of inven- 
tion and speculation, the only wisdom 
required was selection. 

We hurry on. We cannot pause to 
review the administration of the elder 
Adams—to speak of his jealousy of Ham- 
ilton, of his vehement abuse of him,—of 
the open quarrel between them—of Ham- 
ilton’s continued support of the principal 
measures of that ill-fated administra- 
tion—of the difficulties with France, now 
brought to a crisis—of the preparations 
for war—of the appointment of Washing- 
ton as Lieut. General, with the right to se- 
lect his officers—of Washington’s selec- 
tion of Hamilton as second in command 
over his seniors in former rank and in 
age—of Adams’ opposition—of Washing- 
ton’s peremptory persistence, making it a 
sine qua non of his own acceptance—of 
Washington’s strong and pointed pane- 
gyric on the military and civic talents of 
Hamilton, and his warm defence of his 
character—of the humiliating settlement 
of the French difficulty—of Washington’s 
and Hamilton’s disgust, and of the hu- 
miliation of the patriotic spirits over the 
country. 

Nor can I dilate upon subsequent pas- 
sages of political history or of the life of 
Hamilton; of his eminence at the bar, 
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standing there without a rival—his fo- 
rensic arguments, models of eloquence 
and reasoning, referred to in after times 
by such jurists as Kent as expositions of 
vexed questions of jurisprudence. I 
cannot pause to comment upon that rare 
union of intellectual gifts which made 
that remarkable man so great in all 
other provinces of effort, equally great in 
all departments of his profession, and 
pre-eminent at once as counsellor, plea- 
der, jurist, advocate; yet with a power 
and facility of labor so great that the 
largest practice left him such leisure for 
political activity, as that few professional 
politicians have contributed in the same 
time equal service to the cause of their 
party. 

Under the vacillating and erroneous 
policy of Adams and the consummate 
address of Jefferson, the Federal party, 
weakened by division and by the death 
of Washington, went down. Hamilton, 
with all his distrust and dislike of Jeffer- 
son, threw his influence in favor of that 
statesman to terminate the agitation in 
Congress, and to defeat Burr, whom he 
believed more dangerous and unprinci- 
pled. 

Hamilton opposed the opening admin- 
istration of Jefferson ; and it is probable 
if life had been spared him, that he 
would have raised again, if not his old 
party, at least his own political fortunes. 
But on the 11th of July, 1804, Hamilton 
fell at Weehawken in a duel with Aaron 
Burr, in the 47th year of his age. He 
was opposed in principle to duelling, 
but he fell a victim to that punctilious 
sense of honor which had been a passion 
from his youth. 

What a hol? he had upon the heart of 
the naticn—how deeply he had impressed 
its intellect and imagination—was evi- 
denced in his fall ; for so great a national 
sensation as that occasioned by his death 
was never felt before; nor even upon 
Washington’s death, for Washington had 
lived out his ti.ze and garnered in the 
full .uirvest of his glory, and no senti- 
ment save of loss for the country follow ed 
his decease ; but Hamilton, dying in his 
prime, so full of life and hope, so brill- 
iant, so enthusiastic, so deeply loved, so 
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associated with the glory of the past— 
the hero, the soldier, the statesman, the 
orator—the idolized of the early chival- 
ry, of the later patriots—his services un- 
rewarded, his career unfinished—filling a 
bloody grave, the victim of premeditated 
assassination, and of his own morbid 
sense of honor—the outburst of public 
excitement was absolutely terrific. Old 
men wept: his eulogy was pronounced 
from a thousand pulpits: churches were 
draped: and flags drooped at half-mast, 
and muffled drums beat in the street. 
Whole cities went into mourning: the 
places of business and of pleasure were 
closed: the public countenance was sad: 
a pall seemed spread over the country, 
and the public vengeance cried out 
against his assassin, and branded him as 
another Cain. His old comrades sor- 
rowed for him as for a brother—the most 
brilliant representative of the Heroic 
Age now going out into the shadows of 
history and tradition, and his friend, 
Fisher Ames, expressed the common 
sentiment when, apologizing for the 
length of his fervid eulogy, he said: “My 
heart grows liquid as I speak, and I pour 
it forth like water.” 

We have yet to say something, very 
briefly, of the personal and intellectual 
character of Hamilton. The whole career 
of Hamilton was romantic; and not less 
so was his character. His temper was 
partly moulded in the camp; but it was 
fortunate for him that his camp life was 
spent in the tent and near the presence 
of Washington, in the full view of the 
best type of true manhood in the world. 
His familiar associates were the choice 
spirits, the young heroes of the Revulu- 
tion ; men of character, talent and educa- 
tion, burning with the same love of coun- 
try and fired with the same passion for 
glory as himself. La Fayette and he 
were as intimate as Jonathan and David, 
and it is refreshing to read their letters, 
breathing the warmth and unrestrained 
confidence of their early friendship. 
The noble and lamented Laurens was 
nearer to him than a brother, and looked 
upon his gifted friend with profound ad- 
miration. Greene stoed in advance of him 
in age, but his noble appreciation ban- 
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ished the distinction in years and rank ; 
and even the old Baron Steuben forgot, 
- for a moment, in the presence of Hamil- 
ton, that he had been aid to the great 
Frederick, and treated the young Colo- 
nel, “my Hamilton” as he called him, 
with the affectionate familiarity of old 
and equal friendship. And so with all 
the rest. The French and foreign offi- 
cers especially were drawn to Hamilton 
by his gaiety, his amiability, his freedom 
from all provincial prejudices, and his 
frank and fascinating manners. 

Even Washington relaxed towards him 
his regal dignity, and accosted him in 
a note on one occasion, at least, as 
‘Dear Hamilton.” The charm of modes- 
ty suffused his whole character. Read 
his letters of friendship or of business, 
and no trace is to be found in them all of 
one single selfishly egotistical expres- 
sion or reference ; nor in his papers even 
a passing allusion to himself, ualess 
when extorted by the absolute necessi- 
ties of self-defence. To such a point did 
he carry this virtue, that when Washing- 
ton in his dispatch from Monmouth, com- 
plimented his gallantry and conduct, 
Hamilton successfully insisted that from 
delicacy to their official relations he 
should suppress it. His courtesy was 
abounding—free from every appearance 
of affectation, and only that natural and 
considerate politeness which flows out 
spontaneously from a genial nature and 
a warm heart. His knightly temper 
seemed to dignify the objects of his re- 
sentments, and he rarely, if ever, spoke 
of an enemy or a rival, Burr only ex- 
cepted, and of him in his public charac- 
ter, except in terms of respect and ci- 
vility. Modest, deferential, and un- 
assuming in his correspondence with 
others, his native self-esteem brooked no 
license disrespectful to his dignity and 
honor ; and so high and uncompromising 
was his independence, that when Wash- 
ington ventured to speak to him in impe- 
rative tones, he resigned his post in his 
family and declined a personal interview, 
when the august chief, relenting, re- 
quested it for the purpose of explanation. 
His courage was of that brilliant and 
daring cast that sought as privileges 
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posts of danger—which carried him hare- 
headed in the burning sun through the 
scattered ranks and at the front of char- 
ging columns over the plains of Mon- 
mouth; which caused him to beg as a 
favor to head the columns sent to storm 
the British redoubts at Yorktown; for 
he was first with two others to scale the 
parapet—stood on it alone for a moment, 
then leaped alone to the ditch, and, as 
the soldiers, following his example, 
pressed on after him, formed them and 
took the work. ‘Few cases,” said Wash- 
ington “ have exhibited greater proofs of 
intrepidity, coolness and firmness, than 
were shown on this occasion.” And the 
softer light of generosity and humanity 
tempered the fierce glitter of the hero’s 
sword, for, notwithstanding the recent 
atrocities of the British under Arnold 
and Tarleton, Hamilton turned aside the 
weapons of his soldiers, with his own 
hand, and as soon as he saw the enemy 
fall back and victory assured, would not 
suffer a single man to be hurt. 

Shall we speak of that nobleness which 
sought the prison of the ill-fated André— 
that attempted every act of kindness and 
consolation to soften his sad fate, which 
sympathy with the fallen and the wretch- 
ed could offer, or a generous friendship 
could bestow? It is not necessary, for 
this was but a part of a long history 
filled with such passages. 

Prominent among his virtues was a 
devoted loyalty to his friends and to his 
principles; the heroic attribute of con- 
stancy was his in the largest measure— 
the chief and head of the young officers 
of the Revolution—the flower of its 
chivalry. How strongly they clung 
to their friend through every phase of 
fortune, and how warm and overflowing 
was his affection for his comrades, is 
shown in every page of his private histo- 
ry. For it was in the camp, as he used 
to say, that the strongest attachments of 
his life were formed, and there the dear- 
est recollections of his meridian centered. 
His principles of governmeut were formed 
there, and they were in the main, the 
same to which he adhered with such perti- 
nacity through life. His moral courage 
was as heroic as his physical. Amidst 
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popular outbursts in New York, in the 
first flush of his fame and popularity, he 
hazarded it all by his bold opposition to 
the excesses of the mob, bent on summa- 
ry vengeance against a few leading Roy- 
alists, and after the war, when the ex- 
citement against the Tories ran highest, 
and projects of confiscation against them 
were started in New York, he stemmed 
the tide of popular passion, urged the 
passage of an act of amnesty and oblivion, 
and as the excitement grew fiercer, and 
propositions were made by a corps of his 
enemies to challenge him severally, in 
succession, if necessary, until he was 
killed, growing bolder by a sense of 
danger, he denounced them as dema- 
gogues and ruffians, and insisted upon 
moderation, clemency and magnanimity 
as stronger influences in government 
than vengeance or persecution. There 
was a wonderful union of ardor and de- 
liberation—of strong energies and the 
gentler graces—of great force of charac- 
ter and tenderness of disposition—of self- 
respect and equal regard for the rights of 
others—of strong convictions and equal 
toleration—of originality and investiga- 
tion—of sentiment and sense—of fancy 
and of judgment—of the romantic and 
the practical, and a love of truth, which 
gave the productions of the scholar and 
the statesman the frank style of the 
soldier; and yet, his rare faculties, 
though in combination, like the planets 
in the sky, moved on in his vast intellect 
without clashing or confusion. 
Everything that came from Hamilton 
bore the stamp of profound thought and 
thorough investigation. He wrote and 
spoke with distinguished precision, force 
and elegance. None of his coutem- 
poraries equalled him as a writer, for to 
his pen there was nothing wanting of 
power or embellishment, or to perfect it 
in every class of compositon. His letter 
to Laurens on the death of André is un- 
equalled, we think, in all American lite- 
rature for its easy, graceful and pathetic 
narrative. He was always faithful to his 
noble judgment; it ought to have been 
true to him, for he followed it unshrink- 
ingly whithersoever it led. 
His discussions of public questions 
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were masterly; he announces bold and 
striking propositions in a style as clear 
as light, and with a loftiness and dignity 
worthy of his subjects, and reasons them 
out with a power and eloquence which no 
one in his day was strong enough to 
withstand. Jefferson called him—as he 
was—the ‘Colossus of the Federal party;’ 
and told Madison he was the only man 
who could answer Hamilton, and appeal- 
ed to him, for God’s sake, to come out 
and oppose him. 

He was the quickest man of his time; 
yet the most laborious. He could do 
more work in a given time than any other 
man; yet he spent more time in work 
than any other man. His native resour- 
ees were unequalled—yet his research 
was as thorough; and, in his great es- 
say, he displays as much learning as 
thought; yet not unnecessarily, nor for 
parade; only illustrating and enforcing— 
never encumbering the subject by his re- 
search ; and he ranked as high and was 
as perfect in all the departments of ora- 
tory as he was accomplished as a wri- 
ter, and added the peculiar physical ad- 
vantages of elocution to the matter and 
style of his orations. He was one of the 
very few men that ever lived who essay- 
ed all these departments of intellectual 
greatness, and was equally great in them 
all, and in all the branches and accesso- 


vies of these departments; one of the 


very few men who, in his universality of 
genius, embraced the whole cycle of such 
various excellence ; who wore the blend- 
ed wreath of arms, of law, of statesman- 
ship, of oratory, of letters, of scholar- 
ship, of practical affairs; and who was, 
if not first, certainly not second to any 
man of his country, except its Father 
in any one of these titles to distinction. 
Great in the dry science and figures of 
finance, in contrivance, in execution, in 
resources, in speculation, in business, in 
administrative functions, in executive en- 
ergies, in peace and in war, in organiza- 
tion and in detail—in a word, as far as he 
went, and he went a great way—he was 
as nearly a perfect man in any worldly 
sense, as is permitted mere mortals to be. 
We know no man in all history, unless it 
be Julius Caesar, who could contest suc- 
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cessfully with him the palm of this pecu- 
liar distinction of universal merit. He 
had his faults; certainly he had. But 
why not let his bloody shroud hide them; 
or better for him, let them be contrasted 
with his virtues? He was not sufficient- 
ly pliant for a politician; though in 
moulding men to his purposes and plans, 
in his direct contact with them, either 
singly or collectively, no one was more 
effective: and yet there was no demagog- 
uism in his nature or his practice: He 
did not court the people; he could work 
for them, fight for them, spend everything 
for them, but his honor; but he would 
not flatter them. He said and did un- 
popular things; he rebuked popular ex- 
cesses; he pulled down popular idols; 
he opposed the temporary passions, de- 
_ sires and favorites of the people. He 
was for giving power to the government 
in order to check the licentiousness which 
demagogues call liberty. His only fault 
was that he openly said what other poli- 
ticians only thought. He was not so 
sanguine as others professed to be of the 
new experiment—nor was Washington, 
nor Patrick Henry; but if others hoped 
more, who labored more? And what 
great crime is it for man to see the full 
force of the difficulties in his way and be 
impressed with a sense of them, if he 
does all he can to remove them? 

Never was there a grosser calumny than 
that which imputed to Hamilton hostility 
or indifference to the liberty of the citi- 
zens—if by the liberty is meant the rights 
of the citizen. He was the most vehe- 
ment advocate of all the constitutional 
and legal rights of every man; and went 
for guarding those rights against every 
sort of power and assault, equally from 
the power of kings and of mobs, of legis- 
latures and the people. He knew that 
the passions of men were tyrants as much 
as despots on thrones, and he was for pro- 
tecting the citizens against these tyrants, 
by putting such checks upon majorities, 
organized or unorganized, represented or 
in mass, as would secure the rights of the 
individual man against the despotism of 
many men—he thought nothing gained 
by a change from one tyrant to many. 
His personal qualities extorted the ad- 





miration of his enemies. Jefferson said 
of him while criticising merely his politi- 
cal character, that “‘he was frank, gene- 
rous and disinterested in private life.” 
His bust was placed against his own at 
Monticello—the Roman head a model for 
the sculptor in its noble contour, and its 
perfect and uniform development; and 
Jefferson, referring to its position as rep- 
resenting their political relations, was 
accustomed to say, ‘‘Opposite in death as 
in life.” 

And now pause with me, for one 
moment, while I justify the estimate 
I have formed of this illustrious per- 
sonage, considering him as the first ge- 
nius of his country. I have shown him 
at fifteen the manager of a large com- 
mercial establishment; then, even then, 
a distinguished writer. At sixteen years 
wielding the same pen, in the cause of 
liberty with such effect that his essay, 
imputed to Dickinson and Jay, won fresh 
honor to their distinguished names. At 
seventeen refuting the ablest champion 
of royalty, and gaining himself a first 
class reputation, irrespective of his age; 
at the same tender age famous as a pop- 
ular orator. At nineteen, a foremost spirit 
of the war party; a Captain of Artillery; 
then distinguishing himself by his brave- 
ry and skill; then Aid to Washington, 
with the rank of Lieut. Colonel; at twen- 
ty assisting Washington to plan his cam- 
paigns, “his principal and most confiden- 
tial Aid,” conducting the voluminous and 
important correspondence of the complex 
war establishment, and executing the 
special missions to which he was detail- 
ed; at twenty-four, covered with the lau- 
rels of war, and amidst the confusion and 
busy duties of the camp, planning great 
schemes of administration and of govern- 
ment; at twenty-six, carrying them out 
in New York, among the first to propose 
and the ablest to advocate a change to 
the more perfect union of the Constitu- 
tion ; a delegate to the Federal Conven- 
tion—not second in that illustrious body; 
shortly afterwards, writing the essays of 
Publius, which are now regarded as text 
books in schools and authorities in Sen- 
ates and in Supreme Courts of Judica- 
ture; then aiding to organize the new 
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government, and giving to it form and 
pressure ; and, as a holiday from such la- 
bors, perfecting himself in every depart- 
ment of law, maritime, international, 
constitutional, municipal, and the orna- 
ment and head of his profession. We 
have seen him faithful in every duty— 
true to every trust—accomplished in every 
walk—equal to every exigency—essay- 
ing high aims and accumplishing all that 
he essayed—wonderful for the variety of 
his efforts and his powers when he would 
have been a wonderful man, if only for 
what he did and for what he was in the 
least one of them. 

It is said that he was ambitious: Jef- 
ferson charged it upon him; Adams also; 
Washington admitted it; but Washing- 
ton said he had only that ambition which 
prompted him to excel in whatever he 
attempted. His ambition was a noble 
passion for glory: it was not a vulgar 
itching for temporary applause, nor a fe- 
verish thirst for power. He had a high 
ideal of true greatness and true fame, 
and a just and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of his own capacity. He aspired to 
a name which should descend brighter 
and brighter down the stream of genera- 
tions, which should entwine itself with 
the lettered glories of a free common- 
wealth; which should be emblazoned 
upon the solid pillars of empire, and be 
sculptured on monumental measures of 
government. And can he be forgotten 
as long as we have a country and a con- 
stitution? For the country—who, one 
excepted, contributed more to save it? 
And the constitution—who contributed 
so much to establish it? 

If we should venture to predict the 
judgment of our countrymen of the next 
century upon her public men—supposing 
the Union to continue—we should say 
that the first place of national estimation 
will be given to five of them: that these 
five are George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster, all men of action 
but the last, and all of them derived their 
claims from their national characters and 
services tothe Union. Probablyof these, 
the two most demonstrative of character, 
and most directly influential, apart from 
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weight of reputation and factitious cir- 
cumstance, were Hamilton and Jackson 
—both military men, and both bringing 
into government the promptness, energy 
and vigor of the field. 

And these great characters represented 
in this energy and decision the true ge- 
nius of the people; they made adminis- 
tration popular in the only way in which 
it can be made popular, by making it 
conform to the national temper—the 
temper of a bold, enterprising, impa- 
tient, proud, warlike, conquering race, 
fevering for action, impatient of delays, 
looking to material results, and fearless 
of consequences; and full of pride of 
nationality, and love of individual and 
national glory. 

None but a vigorous government can 
satisfy the ambition or pride of such a 
people. They want to see a man at the 
head of affairs—a strong will at the helm 
—a mighty influence going out from the 
centre to the circumference and all over 
the world. Oh! for a year with Hamil- 
ton, or Jackson, or Clay at the head of 
affairs! What new vigor would not in- 
spire the nation! How would not faction 
and sectional strife cease within our bor- 
ders! What an impulse would not be 
given to that great national project, the 
Pacific Railroad! How in language like 
that of the old Catholic Saint—‘I be- 
lieve because it is impossible’—would 
they say, in answer to the arguments of 
impracticability—“ we do because it is 
impossible?” There would be no lion in 
the way—no Alps—no Pyrenees; but 
the great work of the age, and the apt 
representative of the spirit of the age, 
and the fit monument of American Art 
and Enterprise, would make its triumph- 
ant way; for the moral energy that car- 
ried through the measure would be equal 
to the steam power that drives forward 
trains through mountains and over rivers 
and prairies. 

We have shown Hamilton’s claims to 
veneration as a founder of empire, and 
as the organizing intellect of the new re- 
public. If he committed errors, they 
have not survived him, but the just in- 
fluence of his character remains. He 
unquestionably contributed largely to 
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principle of nationality to which we owe 
the efficiency and honor which have 
marked our national history—that there 
is such a nation as the United States— 
that this nation, answering the wants of 
the people, has grown. to be a first-rate 
power in the world—that it has run a 
bright career of glory, and performed a 
beneficent mission upon earth—that it 
has hopes of a further growth so great 
that the present seems but the initial 
point of a grand future—that these 
things are so is in no small degree owing 
to the labors and patriotism of Alexander 
Hamilton. The most popular and brill- 
iant passages of our history are those 
which imitated his energy, and bore the 
stamp of his nationality of spirit. And 
if the flag which symbolizes that nation- 
ality has grown to be a sacred thing—if 
the stars upon it have been lit up with a 
fadeless lustre—if, on the frontier post 
the soldier looks up to it with pride—if, 
as it floats from the mast-head, the sailor- 
boy from the shrouds hails it with exult- 
ing shout, as it streams out over his 
head—if commerce feels safe upon all 
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the paths of the sea—if the citizen is 
protected in whatever foreign lands—if 
all the multiplied blessings of a free go- 
vernment have become the special herit- 
age of this great people—if the citizen of 
Massachusetts or of Georgia feels a still 
higher pride in that he is an American 
citizen, and, meeting upon common soil, 
claims and receives the consideration and 
welcome of national brotherhood—if, un- 
der the plastic impress of this nationality, 
is illustrated the grateful spectacle of a 
multitude of men in the full pride and 
glory of manhood, meeting upon the 
shores of a strange sea, coming from 
many places, and reared amidst differing 
local circumstances and influences, yet 
becoming moulded into one homoge- 
nous and harmonious people, themselves 
founders of a new empire; let us, for 
these things, remember with gratitude 
the man, the first in genius as the first in 
energy, who dedicated and who conse- 
crated both to the union of these States, 
and to the triumph of those national ideas 
from which such splendid results have 
come. 
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A SKETCH. 


She stood beneath the starlit sky 

A sinner in a world of care, 

And almost asked of God to die, 
Taught by a dreary, dark despair, 
The stars were hid from her dim sight 
By clouds of dark discouragement ; 
And for © time no ray of light 

A -ain to quicken hope, was sent, 


II. 


Her young bright hopes that early brought 
Such sunshine to her trusting heart, 

Were dead ; and oh! how oft she thought 
In life’s sweet joys she had no part; 
Bright dreams and early visions dear 
Were lying in the past’s deep tomb, 
Forever gone; and oft the tear 


Gushed forth in sadness for their doom. 
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Ill. 


Within that heart there was a void, 
Which nought on earth could ever fill 
All worldly pleasures now had cloyed— 
And life was but a dream of ill; 

She oft had asked herself in vain, 

Why sadness thus should fill her breast, 
Why she should feel unceasing pain 
And longings wild of deep ufrest, 


BY. 


Within this sad and dreary hour 

(And oh! how oft such hours she’d spent!) 
On memory’s chord with soothing power, 
A strange note played, and with it blent 
A pure, sweet, laughing, joyous tone 
Which took her back to childhood’s days, 
She lives again in days long gone, 

And treads sweet innocence’s ways. 


if 
Why now in softened sadness, should 
Her pent up tears fall fast and free ? 
There has come back so pure and good, 
The prayer said at a mother’s knee— 
—That mother who so long had lain 
Within the dark and silent grave! 
Oh! has there now come back again 
A child’s own, éarnest faith, to save? 


VI. 
She raised her streaming eyes to heaven, 
She turned her careworn face above, 
To Heaven’s own stars one look is given, 
That look’s returned with gentle love. 
A prayer too earnest, and too deep 
For words, stole forth from her dark heart, 
That heart which oh! so long did sleep 
In sin—in Christ had borne no part. 


VIL. 
An angel-mother who so long 
Had watched beside her erring child 
Had seen her sad career of wrong, 
And all her sorrow deep and wild, 
Heard now that prayer and knew full well 
Its untold power ; and quickly sped 
To spirits of the blest to tell 
Her child at last had left the dead. 


* 





* * * 
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VIII. 






A being freed from earthly stain 

Had gained the bright eternal shore, 

Dark sin and sorrow, haunting pain, 

And tears and sighs for her were o’er ; 

Hark! from the shore behind is brought 

A sweet low sound of a past hour— 

—She hears, she feels, the prayer once taught 
By memory of childhood’s hour! 


‘we ® 





LIBERTY AND SLAVERY.—PROFESSOR BLEDSOE. 


[Through the courtesy of the Editor of the “Southern Planter,” we have been fur- 
nished with the following article, written for that periodical, for simultaneous publi- 


cation in the Messenger. |—Ed. Mess, 


I have read with great pleasure and 
commend to your favorable consideration, 
Professor Bledsoe’s admirable work on 
“Liberty and Slavery.” It is the best 
fruit of the slavery controversy, which, 
heretofore prolific of evil only, seems at 
length about to make some atonement 
for its ‘woes unnumbered,” The pri- 
mary object of the work is to vindicate 
Southern slavery on the principles of re- 
vealed religion and natural law. This is 
done triumphantly, but the author rang- 
ing beyond the vexed question of slavery, 
enters the field of political science and in- 
vestigates the relative rights of society 
and its members. - The result of his en- 
quiry is, the best treatise on Government 
extant. Indeed, the publication of his 
book may well be considered an era in the 
history of political philosophy, inaugura- 
ting new principles and establishing them 
on a basis equally permanent with truth 
itself. 

He discards the time honored fiction of 
a social compact, whereby society engages 
to protect its members, and they in return 
promise obedience,—a fiction answering 
good purposes in its day, but giving place 
now to juster views of the rights and du- 
ties of society. ‘‘ The very necessities of 
our nature enjoin the institution of civil 
government,” says Professor Bledsoe. 
“God himself has laid the foundations of 


civil society deep in the nature of man. 
It is an ordinance of Heaven which no 
human decree can reverse or annul.” 

He rejects also the useless fiction that 
society derives its rights from the cessions 
of its members. ‘Civil society,” he says, 
“arises not from a surrender of individ- 
ual rights, but from a solemn duty im- 
posed by God himself. It does not abridge 
our natural rights but secures and pro- 
tects them.” Without being aware of 
the fact, apparently, the author here 
adopts an opinion expressed by Mr. Jef- 
ferson forty years ago. “The ideais quite 
unfounded,” said Mr. Jefferson in a letter 
to Francis W. Gilmer, “ that on entering 
society we give up any natural right. The 
true office and duty of our Legislators is 
to declare and enforce only our natural 
rights and duties and to take none of them 
from us.” Jeff. Corr. 4th vol. p. 278. 

Professor Bledsoe’s theory of the rights 
and duties of society, is at once simple and 
comprehensive, and its results most im- 
portant. Man is formed for society and so- 
ciety is reciprocally designed for man. 
His natural state is society, and his na- 
tural rights are derived from the laws of 
God. Here, then, are both the source 
and the limit of governmental power. 
Society is enjoined by natural law and 
commanded to protect natural rights ; it 
may do all things necessary for this end, 
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but cannot infringe the rights it is created 
to defend. Society is an instrument of 
the Creator, designed for the defence and 
perfection of man. Government is the 
instrument of society, contrived to accom- 
plish the end of its creation. Society 
being a natural institution has natural 
rights as well as its members, but unlike 
them it is the sole judge of its own rights 
and their only executor. This results 
from necessity, there being no higher tri- 
bunal on earth. From necessity also 
arises the power of punishment, for with- 
out such power society could not obey the 
law of its foundation. Such power must 
be commensurate with its end, and hence 
the right to inflict capital punishment if 
it be necessary to protect society and its 
members. If capital punishment be ne- 
cessary, it is commanded by natural law, 
and therefore is no infringement of natu- 
ral right, for life ceases to be a natural 
right when natural law commands it to 
be taken. pis 

After establishing the rights of society 
and of its members in the nature and 
constitution of man, and discarding the 
fictions heretofore received, Prof. Bledsoe 
proceeds to discuss the question of sla- 
very. 

He selects the favorite dogmas of the 
chosen champions of abolition, Drs. Way- 
land and Channing, and Senators Chase 
and Sumner, and searching with admira- 
ble patience through bushels of chaff for 
grains of arguments, incontinently grinds 
them, when found, to native dust. A few 
examples must suffice. 

As devils quote scripture so abolition- 
_ists frequently pervert it to their pur- 
poses. ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” ‘* All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you do 
ye even so unto them.” “If these pre- 
cepts were obeyed,” says Dr. Wayland, 
“slavery could not exist a single instant. 
It is semper et uvique, a moral wrong.” 

“The first precept,” replies Professor 
Bledsoe, ‘is found in the 19th chapter of 
Leviticus, and in the 25th chapter, the 
Israelites are commanded to enslave the 
Canaanites. If the precept and the prin- 
ciple of slavery always and everywhere 
conflict, how comes it that both are em- 
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bodied in the same Code by the Ruler 
of. the world. 

“The second precept as expounded by 
Dr. Wayland,” continues Professor Bled- 
soe, “justifies a wrong act by a wrong 
desire.” A poor man coveting his rich 
neighbor’s possessions must give him his 
own pittance. A person accused of crime, 
if transferred to the judicial bench, must 
acquit criminals because he desired to be 
acquitted. The meaning of the precept, 
rightly understood, is, that we should do 
unto others what we ought to desire them 
to do unto us if our situations were re- 
versed. In strict conformity with this 
construction of the precept we hold our 
negroes in slavery because we ought to 
desire slavery if our respective characters 
and capacities were reversed, for then 
slavery would be best for us as freedom 
would be for them.” 

“ If slavery be right,” says Dr. Way- 
land. “it sanctions the whole system of 
the slave trade.” Professor Bledsoe an- 
swers this sophism well, but there is ano- 
ther view of it worthy of consideration. 
It is perhaps one of the most extraordi- 
nary blunders ever committed by a writer 
on moral science, and it is particularly 
surprising from one who styles himself 
“the author of the moral science.” 

The slaves now in the United States 
were born here, and hence are as much 
members of our society as we are our- 
selves. ‘To maintain, therefore, that our 
rights over them, if well founded, author- 
ize us to kidnap native Africans, is to hold 
that society has the same rights with ref- 
erence to strangers that it possesses with 
regard to its own members. ‘That the 
State of Massachusetts, forexample, which 
compels her children to attend her free 
schools, may kidnap the children of Dr. 
Wayland’s State, Rhode Island, for the 
purpose of giving them compulsory in- 
struction. For if compulsory education 
be right, Dr. Wayland would say, “it 
sanctions the whole system” of kidnap- 
ping children wherever they may be 
found, for the purpose of compulsory ed- 
ucation. Or, rather, to state the propo- 
sition as he intended it to be understood, 
Massachusetts has no right to kidnap 
the children of other communities for the 
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purpose of compelling their attendance 
on her schools, and therefore she has. no 
right to compel such attendance from her 
own children. 

He might extend his proposition from 
States to individuals, and maintain that 
_ the right of a parent to punish his own 
children “sanctions the whole system” 
of correcting his neighbor’s children, and 
that the right of a husband to the society 
of his wife equally entitles him to the 
society of his neighbor’s wife. 

Society may prescribe the condition 
of its members by virtue of the same law 
which authorizes it to take their lives. 
That law commands it to regulate the con- 
dition of its members in the manner most 
conducive to their well-being and safety. 
In conformity with this injunction of nat- 
ural law, the Southern States hold their 
own negro race in slavery, but of course 
possess no right to reduce other societies 
of the black race to that condition. 

A favorite dogma of the abolitionists 
is founded on the declaration contained 
in the Bill of Rights of Virginia, and also 
in the Declaration of Independence, ‘that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” If all men be 
created equal, and liberty be an inaliena- 
ble right, how can any portion of man- 
kind be held in slavery? say the aboli- 
tionists. 

Professor Bledsoe concludes a strong 
reply to this fallacy with a declaration in 
conflict, as it seems to us, with his own 
principles and subversive of his argu- 
ment, Hesays: ‘Indeed, if for the gen- 
eral good, he (an individual) would not 
cheerfully lay down both liberty and life, 
then both may be rightfully taken from 
him. We have, it is true, inherent and 
inalienable rights, but among these is nei- 
ther liberty nor life. Forthese upon our 
country’s altar may be ‘sacrificed; but 
conscience, truth, honor, may not be 
touched by man.” p. 111. 

This paragraph implies that life and 
liberty are not inalienable, because they 
“may be sacrificed upon our country’s 
altar,” and ‘‘may be touched by man,” 
Yet the author had previously pointed out 
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the error of defining inalienable rights, 
as those over which society had no control, 
‘“‘ An inalienable right,” he says, (p. 35,) 
“is either one which the possessor of it 
himself cannot alienate or transfer, or it 
is one which society has not the power 
to take from him. According to the im- 
port of the terms, the first would seem to 
be what is meant by an inalienable right.” 
But “according to the view of the aboli- 
tionists, an inalienable right is one of _ 
which society itself cannot, without do- 
ing wrong, deprive the individual.” Why, 
we respectfully ask, does the author re- 
ject the “import of the terms,” and adopt 
“the view of the abolitionists?” Was 
it necessary for his argument in behalf 
of slavery, to maintain that man has a 
right to alienate his life and his liberty. 
Had he not previously stated that “ soci- 
ety arises not from a surrender of indi- 
vidual rights,” and hence, need not ap- 
peal to the alienation of such rights in 
support of its powers? Was it wise to 
abandon this impregnable position for the 
purpose of maintaining that slavery is 
justifiable, because life and liberty are 
alienable rights? The reply of the aboli- 
tienist to this proposition is unanswerable, 
If life be alienable, then suicide may be 
right, for. man can not alienate a right 
over his own life without possessing that 
right himself. If liberty be alienable man 
may by his own act, incapacitate himself 
for the discharge of his duties to society. 
Moreover, the mere quality of alienability 
does not transfer a right or any other 
piece of property. Actual alienation is 
necessary for this purpose. And when 
and where, the abolitionist may most tri- 
umphantly ask, has the southern slave 
performed the act of alienating his liber- 
ty? Who were the witnesses and how 
was the transfer evidenced. How point- 
edly might he address Professor Bledsoe 
in his own language, “‘do we then live, 
and move, and breathe, and think, and 
worship God, only by rights derived from 
society? No, certainly. We have these 
rights from a higher source. God gave 
them and all the powers of earth combined 
cannot take them away.” p. 30. And how 
well might he maintain that rights de- 
rived from God cannot be alienable. 
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In our humble judgment to vindicate 
slavery on this ground, is to surrender 
the argument. It is to deny a correct 
premise instead of refuting an erroneous 
conclusion. 

The abolitionist is quite right in main- 
taining that life and liberty are inalien- 
able rights, but wrong in thence con- 
demning slavery. He misconceives the 
nature of the rights possessed by society. 
They are derivative it is true, but they 
are derived from God and not from man, 
and are not at all affected by the ina- 
lienability of individual rights. Society 
does not derive its rights from the alien- 
ation of its members; if it did, society 
would have no power, for there has been 
no such alienation. 

He is also right in affirming the equal- 
ity of rights announced in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and wrong in sup- 
posing slavery to be in conflict with such 
equality ; and his error here, consists in 
a misconception of the word “ right.” It 
is true that “all men are created equal,” 
or in other words, possess equal natural 
rights, for no sane man supposes that 
an equality of physical or intellectual 
strength, or moral perceptions, or civil 
rights, was intended. But it does not 
follow that slavery impairs the equality 
of natural right; indeed, this inference 
betrays a total misconception of natural 
right. 

Writers and lexicographers, with one 
voice, define right as conformity to law. 
“Right,” says Paley, “is consistency with 
the will of God.”—WMoral and Political 
Philosophy, p. 41. “Right,” says Rich- 
ardson, ‘‘is conformity to the will of God 
or his law,”’—Richardson’s Dictionary. 
“Right is no other than rectum the past 
participle of the Latin verb regere.” 
“When a man demands his right he only 
asks that which it is ordered he shall 
have.”’—Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, pp. 
304-306. Natural right is therefore con- 
formity to natural law, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence only declares that 
all men are equally bound to conform to 
thislaw. This definition establishes both 
the equality and the inalienability of nat- 
ural right. For it is a self-evident pro- 
position that all men owe equal allegi- 
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ance to the laws of God, and that they 
cannot divest themselves of that allegi- 
ance. Butit does not follow that slavery 
conflicts with this proposition. On the 
contrary, it may be the condition best 
suited to habitual obedience toGod. Sla- 
very subverts equality of civil rights, 
but inequality of civil rights, so far from 
conflicting with equality of natural rights, 
is indispensable to the attainment of such 
equality. If one class of a community be 
disposed to invade the natural rights of 
others, it must be restricted in political 
and civil power. Ifone class be less com- 
petent than others to exercise civil and 
political power, it must in like manner 
receive a smaller share of it. No society 
on earth ever conferred equal, civil and 
political rights on all its members. If 
slavery were what it is not, a state of total 
extinction of civil rights, it might still be 
the very best contrivance to secure equal- 
ity of natural rights, or in other words, 
equal obedience to the laws of God. 

Bur it will be said that the Declaration 
of Independence declares liberty to be a 
natural right, that slavery destroys it, and 
therefore violates natural law. Liberty 
is no doubt a natural right, but slavery so 
far from destroying, may be the best 
means of protecting it, paradoxical as the 
proposition appears. Liberty and slavery 
arenot antagonistic, if the former be right- 
ly understood. Independence and sla- 
very are incompatible, because the former 
means an absence of all control, and the 
latter implies control. But liberty, so far 
from implying the absence of control, ne- 
cessarily supposes a controlling power. 
“Tt consists,” says Montesquieu, ‘in the 
power of doing what we ought to will, and 
in not being constrained to do what we 
ought not to will.” —Spirit of Laws, lstvol. 
p- 186. “Ought” recognizes obligation, 
and obligation implies duty and obedience 
to law, either natural or civil. According 
to Montesquieu, therefore, natural liberty 
means the capacity to obey natural law. 
Professor Bledsoe’s definition of liberty 
conforms exactly to this conception. He 
says “that liberty consists in an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy our rights.” p. 29. But 
right is synonymous with obedience to 
law, and liberty therefore is “‘an opportu- 
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nity to obey law.” One mode of giving 
this opportunity of obedience to natural 
law, may be deprivation of civil rights, 
or slavery. Hence civil slavery may be 
the means of enjoying natural liberty. 
This truth is universally recognized by 
the common saying that certain nations 
are not fit for freedom. They are not fit 
for freedom when civil subjection is ne- 
cessary to confer on them the enjoyment 
of natural rights. Natural liberty, or in 
other words, the capacity to obey the 
laws of God may flourish under civil des- 
potism and be utterly extinct under free 
government. The Russians, without 
change of government, may possibly come 
to possess a greater degree of natural 
liberty than is now enjoyed by the peo- 
ple of this country. All experience teaches 
us, with reference to the white race, that 
more or less civil liberty is conducive to 
natural liberty, hence, the former is usu- 
ally adopted as a contrivance to attain the 
latter. But itis a mere human contri- 
vance, varied according to circumstances, 
and properly abandoned where it fails to 
attain its end. When it is abandoned sla- 
very is the rightful substitute. 

If these views be correct, it follows that 
the abolition notion of the incompatibility 
of slavery with equal natural rights, and 
with natural liberty as one of those rights, 
is anerror: Thus understood, the Decla- 
ration of Independence and Bill of Rights 
merely declares, “ that all men owe equal 
obedience to the laws of God; that among 
these, are laws requiring them to live, to 
pursue their happiness by proper means, 
and to strive for that position in which 
obedience to divine law is practicable.” 

Thus understood, these organic laws 
are the foundation of negro slavery as it 
exists in the Southern States. They em- 
brace within their sacred precincts all 
orders and conditions of our countrymen, 
and recognize and secure the rights of the 
slave as fully and as explicitly as they do 
the rights of the master. 

Nay, more than this, slavery ts abso- 
lutely necessuay to confer on the negro race 
the enjoyment of their rights as proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence. Re- 
membering that these rights are, equal 
obedience to the laws of nature, capacity 
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to yield such obedience, and the first law 
of nature, self preservation, or life, we 
shall examine their relative enjoyment 
by the two conditions of the negro race 
mis-called slavery and freedom. 

The primary injunction of natural law 
commands us to live, and to preserve 
unimpaired, as best we may, our moral 
and intellectual faculties and our physi- 
cal organs. Mere existence is not obedi- 
ence to this law, it requires, if possible, 
the maintenance of sound mental and 
bodily health. Which of the two condi- 
tions of the negro race conform most faith- 
fully to this injunction? 

The Census returns of 1850, show that 
the increase of slaves and free negroes 
were respectively, 28 to 12 per cent for 
ten years, and that flight and emancipa- 
tion diminished the former 1 per cent, 
and augmented the latter 6 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. The relative natu- 
ral increase was therefore more than two 
to one in favor of slavery. The rate of 
increase of the slave population had re- 
mained uniform for fifty years, while that 
of the free negroes regularly declined, 
descending in the last two decennial peri- 
ods from 20 to 12 per cent. Under the 
law of population thus established, the 
free negro race will become so nearly 
extinct at no distant day, that it will only 
exist as an appendage of slavery. 

This phenomenon is explained by the 
sanitary condition of the free negro. In 
his class there are seven times as many 
lunatics, twice as many idiots, twice as 
many deaf mutes, and more than twice as 
many blind persons in proportion to num- 
ber as there are among the slaves. 

Freedom is therefore, with the negro, 
a condition of such flagrant disobedience 
to the first law of nature, that it is pun- 
ished with death. 

Does the free negro yield obedience 
to the great moral commands of the natu- 
ral Code? In 1840, convictions for crime 
were twelve times as numerous among 
the free blacks of the six New England 
states as among the whites. In Massachu- 
setts, the proportion was 9 58-100ths to 
1 for the ten years preceding 1850; 13 
to 1 for 1851, and 13 37-100ths to 1 for 
1852, evincing a steady decline of relative 
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moral condition in the race of free blacks. 
Taking the white race as the standard, 
free negro convicts were more numerous 
in the proportion of 9 58-100ths to 1 in 
Massachusetts, 17 85-100ths to 1 in Con- 
necticut, 7 18-100ths to 1 in Virginia, 
and 8 39-100ths to 1 in Maryland, for the 
period of ten years, ending in 1850. In 
Virginia, convictionsincreased 2 12-100ths 
from 1850 to 1853 ; in Massachusetts they 
increased 3 79-100ths from 1850 to 1852. 

In Virginia the free black has a very 
limited amount of civil privilege, in Mas- 
ssachusetts he is equal to the white man. 
Freedom, therefore, seems to poison his 
moral condition and restraint to invigo- 
rate it. Must we not hence infer that if 
the restraint be increased to slavery, the 
morality of the negro will increase in the 
same proportion. 

These facts show that freedom in the 
negro race is a condition of habitual dis- 
obedience to the injunctions of natural 
law commanding life, health and justice, 
while slavery, on the contrary, evinces 
comparative obedience to these divine 
commands. Could we extend the exam- 
ination through the entire code of natu- 
ral law, the result would, no doubt, be 
the same ; hence, we must infer that free- 
dom destroys and slavery preserves the 
enjoyment of natural rights in the negro 
race. 

With what justice, then, can it be main- 
tained that slavery violates the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that it destroys the 
natural liberty of the slave, or in other 
words, incapacitates him from obedience 
to God? Does it not, on the contrary, 
establish that liberty? Does it not, in the 
language of Montesquieu, compel him “to 
do what he ought to will,” and hinder him 
from doing “what he ought not to will?” 
Does it not, in the language of Professor 
Bledsoe, “give him an opportunity to 
enjoy his natural rights?” Is it not lib- 
erty itself? While, on the other hand, 
the free negro handed over to those ty- 
rants of his constitution, indolence, impro- 
vidence and sensuality, does not ‘what he 
ought to will,” does “ what he ought not 
to will,” has no “ opportunity to enjoy his 
natural rights,” and is in fact a slave. 
His condition is a standing violation of 
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the Declaration of Independence, a con- 
stant crime against natural law, which 
punishes him with lunacy, idiocy, deaf- 
ness, dumbness, blindness and death. 

We shall be told that such was not the 
view taken of slavery by the authors of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Virginia Bill of Rights. That in their 
opinion it violated those great organic 
laws. We grant it to the fullest extent. 
But our departure from their opinion is 
neither disrespect to them nor arrogance 
in us. On the contrary, we believe, that 
situated as they were, it was impossible 
for them to think otherwise. They knew 
slavery, but they did not know abolition. 
History taught them that freedom was a 
good contrivance for the preservation of 
natural rights, and hence, in their eyes, 
freedom was liberty. But history had 
not then disclosed the remarkable excep- 
tion to this principle furnished by the 
negro race. It had not demonstrated their 
utter incapacity for the enjoyment of nat- 
ural rights without help in the form of 
compulsion. This has been done fully 
and completely by the events of the last 
thirty years. They have given us reliable 
statistics of free negroism in this coun- 
try, in the West Indies and in Guiana. 
In the face of such facts, for us to main- 
tain that freedom promotes the enjoyment 
of natural rights in the negro race, is to 
declare that such enjoyment consists in 
mental and bodily disease, moral deprav- 
ity and death. In the absence of such 
information, for our forefathers to have 
advocated slavery as synonymous with 
natural liberty and as the foundation of 
natural right, would have been to reject 
a contrary principle furnished by history, 
and apparently without exception. 

They declared general truths, and ap- 
plied them by an induction from history, 
which time has shown to be imperfect.— 
We now know that freedom and liberty 
are not synonymous with reference to 
the negro; we could not have known it 
had we lived fifty years ago, but must 
have thought the contrary. The science 
of Government is inductive and depend- 
ent on facts for the establishment of its 
principles, hence, it would be as absurd 
in us to receive all the opinions of our 
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forefathers on political questions, as it 
would be to adopt their notions in Physics. 
They never dreamed of the horrors of 
abolition, of races of men mouldering 
away as if by a consuming pestilence, 
their morals, their minds and their bodies 
rotting down in one universalruin. With 
us, these are familiar facts, hence, we 
cannot fall into errors which they could 
not avoid. The appalling array of facts 
drawn by Professor Bledsoe, from the 
history of British Emancipation, should 
open the eye of blindness itself, to the 
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folly of conferring freedom on the negro 
as a measure of protection to his natural 
rights. It blasts them more effectually 
than the slave trade itself, for that first 
robs and then restores, but abolition is a 
permanent deprivation of natural right. 
Professor Bledsoe’s argument from the 
Scriptures is learned, ingenious and pro- 
found. It is a fit complement to a discus- 
sion of the question on principles of nat- 
ural law and completes a work entitling 
its author to the united and hearty thanks 
of his countrymen. R. 
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They found her dead, 

One snowy morning in the open street, 

Her white cheek resting on the pearly sheet 
Around her spread. 

And on her lip a peaceful smile reposed 

As if in slumber life’s short dream had closed. 


She slept the last long sleep, 
Death’s hand had touched her heart and she had passed 
Tired and suffering to her home at last, 
Leaving no friends to weep, 
No kindred ones to come at eve’s hushed hours 
To sprinkle on her bosom tears and flowers. 


No soft and gentle hand 
Clasped hers with tenderness, as in the night 
She went out meekly from this world of light 
Into the shadowy land. 
No earthly watcher lingered at her side 
To hear her last low whisper when she died. 


But did she die alone? 
No, not alone, one loving heart was near, 
One sleepless friend bent kindly down to hear 
The voice of the unknown. 
One gentle arm sustained her drooping head, 
One soothing hand made soft the dying bed. 


And angels came 
With shining wings and white robes from above, 
Breathing sweet words of truth and hope and love, 
Calling her by her name. 
And as a lamb they bore her o’er death’s foam 
Up to the “better land” to friends and home. 
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There was recently sold at auction the 
house of a man who had led a life of 
fashion with a certain eclat for some 
years. When we say “the house,” that 
does not signify the hotel which he in- 
habited and which did not belong to him, 
for he had long ago put under the ham- 
mer all his real estate, but his furniture, 
his vehicles, his horses, his articles of 
luxury. There was a great crowd at the 
sale. In attendance might have been 
seen the principal representatives of the 
sporting world, indifferent to the ruin of 
one of their old companions, and some 
youthful neophytes eager to deck them- 
selves out in the cast-off finery of a dan- 
dy who had been celebrated for his good 
taste and the excellent keeping of his 
equipages. 

The ruined gentleman, the man who 
was “done up” in this manner, was there, 
mingling with the lookers-on, a mere spec- 
tator, and meditating philosophically 
enough upon this last scene of his showy 
and prodigal career, 

There were put up to the bidders, at 
the price of ten thousand francs, two 
magnificent horses with a superb harness 
which could only be purchased by a man 
maintaining a very costly establishment. 

One of the novices in fashion of whom 
we have spoken, a young gentleman just 
come into the possession of a large prop- 
erty, stepped forward, and after having 
loftily expressed his admiration of and 
his desire to possess this fine turn-out, 
entered into competition with the bidders 
and seemed disposed to push the bidding 
somewhat high. 

At this moment the decayed dandy, 
the ex-proprietor of the team, casting 
upon the young man a look of commise- 
ration, approached him, and taking him 
aside, said— 

“Do not buy the horses.” 

“Why not?” demanded the young man 
astotlished at his advice. 

“It will bea bad purchase, believe me; 
I know something about it, since the 
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horses belonged to me, 
at any price.” 

* Are they vicious ?” 

“Extremely vicious and therefore ex- 
tremely dangerous. They will carry you 
infallibly where they carried me. How- 
ever you may manage the reins they will 
follow their old habits. They will take 
you to the door of a mansion in the Quar- 
tier de la Madeleine, the residence of 
Mile X.; you shall mount to the first 
floor and you shall find in a splendid 
apartment, a youug woman, pretty, spir- 
ituelle, bewitching, adorable; these visits 
cost me a hundred thousand francs. They 
will take you to delightful little suppers, 
of which the dessert is a pack of cards; 
that has cost me a hundred thousand 
crowns. They will take you to the pri- 
vate door of theatres and the stairway to 
the coulisses of the Opera, to the club, to 
the races, to actresses’ balls, to expensive 
shops, to every place where luxury and 
pleasure are sold dear ;—that has cost me 
a million.” 

The novice listened thoughtfully—the 
moralist continued— 

“You are beginning—I have just fin- 
ished. Let my end serve you as a warn- 
ing. Ten years ago, I wasas you are; I 
had your youth, your illusions, your de- 
sires. I bought the equipages of M. de 
N. who had just blown his brains out— 
thet did not make me reflect: I had not 
such a counsellor as you find in me, and 
now I have arrived exactly at the point 
which M.de N. reached. I shall not blow 
my brains out, as he did, however, I have 
more courage: I am going out to live in 
the country on an annuity of a thousand 
crowns.” 

The young man did not buy the horses. 


Do not buy them 


A lady of the highest position in soci- 
ety was passionately fond of birds. She 
kept a great variety of them; of the 
gaudiest and rarest kinds, in a building 





* Translated from the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
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attached to a little town conservatory, 
where Spring took refuge during the en- 
tire winter and which seemed, ornitho- 
logically at least, like a corner of Brazil 
upon our foggy continent. The other 
day after breakfast, she took some friends 
to see her little favorites whose plumage 
exhibited all the gay tints and play of 
colors of precious stones. Some one ob- 
served, in an apartment separate from 
the grand aviary, a solitary white pigeon 
sleeping in its loneliness. Suspecting 
that the bird merited this situation by 
reason of some peculiarity which had not 
struck his attention, he asked the mistress 
of the place the secret of the mystery, 
This is what she related. 

“This pigeon is a great curiosity not 
on account of his species, but of his lon- 
gevity. The care that I have taken of 
him for ten years is in reparation of my 
conduct towards him as a fledgling. I 
have committed great wrongs. I strug- 
gle with myself to forget them.” | 

“Towards this pigeon?” asked some 
one. 

“Even so. Youshall hear the story— 
in Berquin it would have been a drama. 
But be not concerned about that. This 
pigeon was kept long ago in a cage in 
the country, in the society of two others 
of the same species. They were two 
males and one female. This-is one of the 
males. At that time, interesting myself 
very much with my animals, I was slow 
in remarking that the female had her 
preferences and bestowed all her tender- 
ness upon this pigeon to the rejection of 
his rival. That poor creature, who 
sought at intervals to obtain from the fe- 
male some explanation of such disdain, 
so far from being listened to, found him- 
self the object of the fiercest animosity 
of the two lovers, who flew at him beak 
and claw, and made his feathers fly in 
every direction: my heart was touched 
by it. I could have wished to make a 
separation, but room was wanting and I 
was prevented from doing so. Hear what 
I determined upon. I took out the pre- 
ferred lover.” 

“This one?” demanded one of the visi- 
tors. 

“The same. I combed him and sub- 


jected him to a course of water colors. I 
daubed the white pigeon a beautiful 
green, gave him a head of crimson and 
tipped his wings with yellow. In short, 
I disguised him as a parroquet. When 
he had dried in the sun, I put him back 
into the cage, to the great alarm of his 
two fellow-pigeons, who for the first time 
agreeing together, squatted down side by 
side, trembling, in the corner. The par- 
roquet regarded himself, turned his crim- 
son head upon his green back, picked his 
feathers and evidently did not recognise 
himself. It required a day for him to 
become accustomed to his part in the 
transformation, a day of general fasting, 
for finding that he was somebody else, 
the parro. . geon did not think of eating 
—and what was the terror of his compa- 
nions seeing the proximity of the trough 
where the strange bird remained motion- 
less and pensive ! 

“The following day each one of the 
birds seemed to have taken its part in the 
affair, and the disguised gallant manifest- 
ed a desire to repeat his pretty little 
speeches in the ear of the tender Colombe. 
But she became excessively angry and 
appealed to her new favorite for protec- 
tion. The old victim, the rejected rival 
became conqueror in turn, and, in their 
entente cordiale the new lovers flew at the 
green bird and tasted his water-colours. 
Overwhelmed by their blows, the poor 
thing wore so droll an air that I would 
have given my dearest pet to know what 
was passing in his absurd brains. To 
see himself green and despised, more 
than that, whipped, he, this pigeon, of 
old the conqueror of beauty and the chas- 
tiser of his rival, had also lost his beau- 
tiful crest of crimson, colored with car- 
mine! I had avenged then the oppress- 
ed! 

“Days went by; fresh water was placed 
in the trough, and the parroquet bathed 
so often, and cleaned his feathers to such 
an extent that by degrees the parroquet 
gave place to the pigeon again. But he 
never was re-established in the good 
graces of her, who, in the sight of his 
strange plumage, had become insensible 
to his strange warblings. The charmer 
remained faithful to her infidelity, and 
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one day as we were leaving the country, 
I set the lovers at liberty, retaining only 
the ex-parroquet, who since his masque- 
rade has contracted that dreamy look 
which you have just observed in him. I 
have sworn to take the greatest care of 
him for the rest of my life or his own, 
and to make some amends, by dint of 
seeds, pure water and a sunny cage, for 
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the outrage I did to his sensibilities. I 
have kept my word, and here he is, the 
only intruder of his species, in the midst 
of Bengalese, of cardinals, of hoccas, of 
birds bereft of their mates, of humming 
birds, of birds inseparable. Change my 
ornithological narrative into human na- 
ture and you will have a fine drama for 
the Porte Saint Martin |” 
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THE MOTHERS AND CHILDREN OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


“ What is wanting,” said Napoleon to 
Madame Campan, “in order that the 
youth of France be well educated?” 

“‘ Mothers,” was the comprehensive re- 
ply ; and it is precisely this want that so 
eminently characterises the present age. 
We have a race of motherless children. 
Not that these orphaned ones have been 
plunged into woe and bombazine for the 
loss of a fond parent; bodily she is still 
here, to tend them when they are sick, to 
mend their clothes, to minister to their 
pleasures, and to let them do precisely 
as they please. The queen of a shadowy 
realm, the mother still exists,—a ruler 
without the wish or the power to enforce 
obedience. 

And the children, where are they, or 
are there any? Like Minerva, they 
spring into life fully armed for its great 
conflict. The babe of to day spurns rat- 
tles and pap, whilst it gazes admiringly 
at little sister Sue in trains and a’ hoop; 
opens its eyes approvingly at the youth- 
ful Fanny’s declaration, that the great 
purpose of her life is to be a “ fast wo- 

.man,” and pats brother Georgy encour- 
agingly on the back, as he swaggers into 
the nursery, redolent of cigar smoke. 
Master John, the hope and heir of his 
house, sitting with infantile devotion in 

the corner of his pew, gauges with his 
kite line the merits of the preacher. He 


undertakes to prove that the canons of 
the church are nothing more than pop 
guns, the pillars, pillows, and sleep and 
sermon synonymous terms, He is able 
to contend with his elders on Free Will 
and Justification, Original Sin and Pre- 
destination, and concludes the argument 
by declaring that attendance at church 
is altogether a work of supererogation. 
In a short while the corner of the pew is 
vacant, and the youthful John may be 
seen lounging about the fashionable ho- 
tels of his native city. 

Sue, in her train and hoop, walks into 
school bookless. She yawns away the 
morning, because she “ danced herself 
nearly to death” at the fancy ball of the 
previous night, where chevaliers of 
twelve, in crimson knee-breeches and 
Prince of Wales feathers, presented pas- 
sionate love declarations, printed on kiss 
papers. At home, she utterly forgets her 
mother’s existence, or places her little 
foot so firmly ofi her dress, that the pas- 
sive parent has not the power to move 
one jot from her chair in the chimney 
corner. She hears with a smile the ma- 
ternal “no,” for she knows what an easily 
conquered enemy it is; and she shakes 
off disdainfully the maternal hand placed 
cautiously half way on the plump young 
shoulder. Alas! where is the parent’s 
authority, the parent’s common sense ? 
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Mother! the world can utter no sweet- 
er, purer words than this. What visions 
did it once conjure up, of boundless de- 
votion, of self-sacrificing love, of lessons, 
that falling musically from a mother’s 
lips, taught obedience, truth, and self-re- 
straint. Once, the mother guided the 
child, with firm, but loving hand, through 
the flowery mazes of childhood into the 
broad fields of maturity. She prepared 
the youthful traveller for the world’s en- 
counter; she disciplined the ardent pas- 
sions, and regulated the hasty temper. 
She encompassed the child with a whole- 
some moral influence, and dared say 
“no,” when its welfare demanded it. 
She ruled, not with an iron rod, but firm- 
ly, gently, and the child loved her none 
the less because she taught it the word 
Obedience. We have mothers just as 
loving, just as self-sacrificing as of yore ; 
but we miss that wholesome moral train- 
ing that distinguished the rule of the 
mothers of the past. 

It is vain to close our eyes to the fact, 
it stares us boldly in the face, the most 
monstrous deformity of the nineteenth 
century: this is the reign of children: at 
home and at school. The parent is ruled, 
and the teacher striving in vain to assert 
his authority, is overcome in the battle, 
waving over his defenceless head the ban- 
ner of ‘moral suasion.” Alas! for the 
teacher of this age. He makes rules, his 
pupils break them as easily as they do 
his panes of glass; he appeals for redress 
to the parent; the mother, for the father 
rarely appears in these matters, tells him 
“T have no control over my children, 
they do as they please,” and she heaves a 
sigh over her son’s contempt of lawful 
authority, and her daughter’s headstrong 
wilfulness. She forgets, or perhaps nev- 
er knew that she, herself, is the “‘ head 
and front of the offendmg.” Did she 
teach obedience at home, would resist- 
ance at school be the consequence? Did 
she rule with gentle restraint, would im- 
patience of all law ensue? Did she 
teach her child to “order himself lowly 
and reverently to all his betters,’ would 
we have such scenes of riot and insubor- 
dination as so frequently disgrace our 
colleges and schools? Where did these 


youthful contenders for equality receive 
their first lesson in successful rebellion ? 
At home, where the infantile hand proved 
stronger than the maternal arm; where 
the child’s “I wont” o’ermastered the 
mother’s “you must ;” where the weak 
will of the parent succumbed before the 
more resolute will of her offspring. 

What sort of citizens do these young 
victors make? Turbulent resisters of 
law and order, their names flourish in 
police reports, as the headers of mobs; 
they are found among the perpetrators of 
crime, the miserable culprits of the bar. 

In the church they are not of those 
who “ receive the word in meekness,” and 
conform unhesitatingly to all her holy 
rites. But they are found among the 
censorious critics of sermons; the oppo- 
sers of time-honored ceremonies and pre- 
cepts. The seeds of disobedience, sown 
so successfully in the nursery, shoot up 
the deadly Upas branches until they 
sweep against the very arch of heaven ; 
man is resisted on earth, and God defied 
on his awful throne in the skies. 

There is not a ruler but knows this to 
be true; not a pastor but sees this influ- 
ence at work among his flock ; and not a 
teacher contending with “discipline and 
bread,” but laments this deplorable and 
widely spreading evil. Yes, we want a 
race of mothers—mothers in the true, the 
legitimate sense of the word—mothers 
with a sense of maternal responsibility— 
mothers who will realize that they are 
educating heirs for immortal life, and, 
that the waves of Time, rapidly driving 
them on, will soon set them face to face, 
in Eternity with those children they have 
educated for endless bliss, or unending 
woe. O, weak, yielding, irresolute moth- 
er, think of these things! 

We do not ask you to oppress with ty- 
ranny the young child that looks to 
you for protection; we do not wish even 
to hint at the lengthening of your fan 


handles, with which to reach your re- . 


fractory daughters across the room; as 
did the mother of Queen Mary’s day; we 
would not have you repress the joyous sal- 
lies of the child, or dim with unsympathy 
the brightness of its young affections ; we 
would not wish one innocent amusement 
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withdrawn, or one flower that springs in 
its path cut down. So far from it, we 
would have you fill its little hands with 
the brightest of flowers; fold it to your 
heart with the tenderest love; listen with 
the deepest sympathy to its confidences ; 
join in its sports; bear patiently with its 
petulance ; outwatch the stars by its rest- 
less couch ; and encompass it with the 
most devoted love of a mother’s heart. 
But we would not have you resign it to 
itself, to its eager passions, its unrestrain- 
ed tempers—a miserable victim to paren- 
tal weakness, a tender plant, left to 
shoot up uncultivated, unpruned, whose 
luxuriance is of vice, whose blossoms 
trail in the dust. 

We do not ask you to force the young 
child to obedience, but win it by the 
power of persuasion, and by constantly 
setting before it the picture in its most 
attractive lights. Teach it that it is 
honorable to obey,—that disobedience is 
criminal in the sight of God. And, in 
inculcating this lesson, you need not be 
one iota less amiable than you now are; 
you need fear losing none of your at- 
tractive gentleness, or forfeiting one 
throb of love that beats for you in the 
bosom of your child, That home is the 
very threshold of heaven, where the pious, 
gentle mother, exercising her maternal 
rule in the fear and love of God, 
teaches obedience, virtue and _ self-re- 
straint. Such a mother is the able sus- 
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tainer of the laws of her country, the 
effectual co-laborer with the pastor, and 
the valuable assistant of the teacher. 
But alas! for her, who, without counting 
the fearful costs, has poisoned the moral 
atmosphere of home by culpable neglect, 
or weak indulgence; who submits to 
the degradation of being ruled by her 
own offspring, and who allows the still 
small voice of conscience to be hushed by 
the noisy clamors of the child. 

O, will not the mothers of our country 
rouse themselves from this fearful apathy, 
and realize their sacred responsibility ? 
Will they not strive to become mothers 
indeed, by exercising their rightful pre- 
rogatives? Will they not hasten to set 
before their children the most complete, 
the most beautiful example of obedience 
on record; that of Him, who, though 
Lord of the Universe was yet “subject 
unto his parents.” 

When the Mothers of America take up 
the sceptre they have so cowardly laid 
down, and children are again brought 
under home discipline, then will magis- 
trates rule with ease, pastors find the 
way prepared before them, and the pres- 
ent rugged path of the teacher be 
made smooth. When mothers become 
mothers indeed, then will the world re- 
gain its proper position, and cease to pre- 
sent that most extraordinary spectacle, 
‘“‘a world turned upside down.” 


KE. B. C. 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


The report of the “ Mount Vernon As- 
sociation” for this month is truly en- 
conreging. Mr. Everett’s patriotic exer- 
tions have added above seven thousand 
dollars to the funds of the Association, 
nineteen hundred of which, were con- 
tributed by Virginia, in Richmond, Pe- 
tersburg and Charlottesville. A part of 
the sum has been invested by Mr. Everett 
in seven per cent bonds, and he will in 
like-manner invest the future proceeds of 
his generous efforts in behalf of the As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Everett has repeated his lecture 
in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Princeton and Providence, and has ac- 
cepted many invitations to speak in Mas- 


sachusetts. Information has been re- 
ceived from a reliable source, that it is 
his purpose to make an extensive tour 
next Fall throughout the South and West. 
Other eminent orators are beginning to 
follow in his lead. 

Mayor Wood of New York, and Ex- 
President Tyler have kindly consented 
to deliver addresses for the benefit of the 
Association in Richmond, and these ef- 
forts will doubtless be repeated in other 
cities with the same patriotic design. 

The ladies of the Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation are not discouraged by Mr. 
Washington’s published letter, as it con- 
tains no denial of what he has heretofore 
agreed to. 
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[The following sketch of Joseph C. Ca- 
bell, Esq., recently deceased, proceeded 
from the pen of the late John Hampden 
Pleasants in 1842, and was the first of a 
series he meditated but did not live to 
complete. Several persons who read it on 
its first appearance and who lately desired 
to recur to it, have sought for it in vain. 
A copy, preserved by a friend of Mr. Ca- 
bell has come into our hands and is placed 
here as on a more permanent record, and 
as a fitting prelude to the letters that fol- 
low. But a word or two in explanation of 
these may not be inappropriate ; the facts 
stated having also been furnished by com- 
petent authority. 

Mr. Cabell was a student of William & 
Mary, where he graduated in 1798. He 
afterwards studied law in the country and 
at Williamsburg, when his health—which 
was never robust—broke down under his 
excessive application. For its restoration 
he took several short tours through va- 
rious parts of Virginia, and one as far 
as South Carolina and Georgia,—but with 
only temporary benefit. He then contem- 
plated a journey to the West, but was in- 
duced to change his plan for a tour to 
France and other parts of Europe. He 
embarked in the winter of 1802 and re- 
turned in 1806, having been absent some- 
thing more than three years. Of the let- 
ters which he took with him abroad seve- 
ral were kindly furnished him by Mr. 
John Randolph of Roanoke—with whom 
his relations had been fliendly, and which 
are alluded to in the earliest of those that 
follow. 

Mr. Cabell had inherited a respect for 
Mr. Jefferson’s political principles and 
approved his administration of the gov- 
ernment. But during his absence from 
the country, Mr. Randolph, who had been 
a leader in the same party, receded from 
support of Mr, J. and formed a party of 
his own, then known as “The Minority 
Men.” Mr. C. on his return was dispos- 
ed to renew their intercouse on its ancient 
footing, despite this difference of opinion; 
but some unpleasant collisions of senti- 
ments appeared to be forced on him and 
occasioned a suspension of former rela- 
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tions. They were also both of the jury 
which tried Aaron Burr when farther di- 
versities led to an entire alienation. Each 
continued in public life long after this ; 
but having different objects in view and 
such as separated them in space as well as 
in opinion, it is not known that they ever 
met again as acquaintances, though they 
had several friends in common. The fol- 
lowing letters are all characteristic in 
style, and one of them is not without in- 
terest as being somewhat significative of 
the tastes and political sentiments of the 
writer. As their publication will be at- 
tended with no breach of confidence and 
can scarcely give pain to any one now liv- 
ing, they are here laid before the public. 

Mr. C. having the taste of an amateur 
for the fine arts, availed himself of the 
opportunities afforded by foreign travel for 
seeing the more remarkable collections or 
specimens in the several countries visited. 
He also made the acquaintance of certain 
Americans whose talents had taken this 
direction, and of those with whom his in- 
tercourse ripened into friendship were 
Washington Allston and John Vanderlyn, 
both distinguished among the founders of 
our American School of Painting. On 
parting with Mr. Allston at Rome, the lat- 
ter proposed to take Mr. C.’s portrait in 
oil as a memorial of their friendship; and 
Mr. C. has been often heard to express his 
regret that the urgency of his travelling 
companion did not admit of the necessary 
delay at the time, as no other opportunity 
ever offered for claiming a fulfilment of 
the promise. Mr. Vandelyn had present- 
ed him with a profile likeness in crayon 
for which he had requested Mr. C. to sit, 
and with the same view. This is still ex- 
tant and is said to be a very exact repre- 
sentation of him as he then appeared. The 
first three of the following letters were ad- 
dressed to Mr. C. while he was travelling 
with Mr. Maclure, a gentleman then well 
known as a philanthropist, as also for his 
ardour in his pursuit of the natural sci- 
ences. He afterwards became a pioneer 
in exploring the Geology of the United 
States. Mr. C. had made his acquaint- 
ance in Paris, had accompanied him on a 
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geological excursion to Dauphiny, and 
which was now extended to Switzerland. 
A special interest attaches to the last let- 
ter, as making early mention of a paint- 
ing on which Mr. V.’s reputation as an 
artist is principally founded and which 
has been viewed with pleasure by thous- 
ands both here and in Europe.—Ed. Mess. | 


JOSEPH C. CABELL, 
President of the James River and Kanawha 
Company. 


My object is not a biography of the 
lives of those I may mention, but a sketch 
merely of the intellectual man as he is 
presented to my perceptions—a brief de- 
lineation of the distinctive traits of his 
character, and which render him worthy 
of admiration and esteem, or else of dis- 
approbation. A biography of the living 
is rarely worthy of confidence—for either 
it is often written to accomplish some 
present party or personal purpose, and it 
is then disfigured by fiction or flattery— 
or, if fidelity to truth be observed, the 
sequel of the individual’s life may con- 
tradict the past, no man being known, 
according to the Greek Proverb, until he 
is dead. 

The family of the Cabells settled on the 
upper James River more than a century 
ago, and is probably the most numerous 
in the State. It has been greatly distin- 
guished for talent, prosperity, and energy, 
and has furnished the Commonwealth 
with officers in all departments of the 
Government. To this family the subject 
of the present sketch belongs. 

Mr. Cabell was educated at William 
and Mary, and subsequently travelled in 
Europe. There, I have heard he formed 
an intimacy with the celebrated Ful- 
ton, then like Columbus, in search of 
the patronage to enable him to bring 
his great conceptions into play. This ac- 
quaintance with Fulton, in all likelihood, 
exercised a strong influence over Mr. 
Cabell’s mind, and gave it that determi- 
nation towards improvements and the 
development of the resources of this coun- 
try, which latterly became became so con- 
spicuous, 

Mr. Cabell served for many years in the 
Senate of Virginia, and afterwards in the 
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House of Delegates, distinguished in each 
station by moderation, indefatigable at- 
tention and industry, and the full and ac- 
curate knowledge of every subject on 
which he was called to act, exceeding, in 
this respect, perhaps, all of his associates ; 
his strong and cultivated intellect master- 
ing the principle, his unwearied industry 
the details. His elocution is copious ; his 
manner earnest but not impressive. 

But State improvement has been the 
chosen theatre of his exertion and study, 
and on this and kindred subjects he is 
probably the best and most profoundly 
informed man, not of the State merely, 
but of the Union; I mean not mathemati- 
eally, but historically and comprehensive- 
ly. His knowledge embraces not only all 
that the United States have accomplished 
in the most important department of 
human enterprize, but all that the world 
has accomplished, in those countries, at 
least, the most eminent for Internal Im- 
provement—England, Holland, France. 

Adopting the James River Improve- 
ment at an early date, when warm and 
enlightened, but visionary patriots dream- 
ed not simply of floating the trade of the 
Mississippi through the centre of Virgin- 
ia, but of wresting the North Western fur 
trade from England, and giving it the 
same destination, Mr. Cabell has clung 
to that enterprize with invincible tenacity. 
The early visions which inspired the 
originators of the plan for connecting the 
Eastern and Western waters of Virginia, 
have long since melted into thin air; the 
circle of expectation has been contracted 
year after year; friend after friend has 
desponded or receded into hostility ; but 
Mr. Cabell has persevered with a con- 
stancy which proves him capable of 
achieving great things—for what that 
is great was ever or will ever be achieved 
without those rare and invaluable gifts 
of patience and perseverance,—the virtues, 
undoubtedly, which have erected all the 
great monuments, whether moral, physical 
or intellectual, that do most honour to 
the wisdom and power of man. 

I have often regretted that such a mind 
as Mr. Cabell’s, that such a combination 
of qualities, as rarely found united as 
useful and commanding when they are, 
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should have been fated to waste their 
energies on an enterprize so little worthy 
of them, I fear, as the James River and 
Kanawha Improvement. Not that it is 
so small a matter, but that his endow- 
ments are equal to much more arduous 
and higher undertakings. 


But his talent must be measured by 
another standard than the work to which 
he has dedicated it. In this aspect, 
the comparative value or insigficance of 
that work has nothing to do with the 
question. It is the difficulties he has 
surmounted—the opposition he has sub- 
dued—the incredible patience and perse- 
verance he has displayed—the consum- 
mate address he has shown in carrying 
through his plans, that impress one with a 
high idea of his ability, and mark him as a 
man peculiarly fitted for a Minister of the 
Interior. To form an estimate of his 
capacity, it must be borne in mind, that 
every Legislature for the last 20 years 
has been in reality opposed to the James 
River and Kanawha improvement, upon 
sectional, or selfish, or sincere grounds, 
and that without the concurrence of the 
Legislature, it was impossible to budge an 
inch ; that not only the Le:islature, but 
the class of proprietors on James River 
were, asa body, opposed toit; and that fully 
fifteen-twentieths of the people of Virgin- 
ia shared these sentiments. To keep this 
majority passive, and not merely passive, 
but to impel them into active co-operation, 
argues a great knowledge of mankind, and 
a great talent for influencing them. This 
has been effected too without noise, with- 
out ostentation, without parade, silently 
and unobtrusively. Nay, fine judgment 
was manifested in this very method; for 
if the question had received a State agita- 
tion, the work would undoubtedly have 
been arrested. Mr. Clinton appealed to 
the people of New York, because nz knew 
the people were in favor of the Erie Ca- 
nal. Possibly, it was as well known that 
the people of Virginia were opposed to 
our Central Improvement. 


Mr. Cabell is a writer of the first rank. 
His various communications to the Legis- 
lature and the public, are masterpieces ; 
and it only required that the subject 
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should have been more attractive to give 
them celebrity. 

I hold him up to you of Kentucky, as 
the first man of the Union, in the Depart- 
ment to which he has devoted his o 


Bizarre, 14 Nov. 1802. [27 yr.| 

Dear Sir :—Lest I should not have the 
pleasure of seeing you here [which I en- 
treat you will not deny we) on your way 
to the South, I have snatched a moment 
from business, company and indisposition 
to tell you that circumstances which I 
have not leisure to relate, and which would 
prove very uninteresting in the recital, 
will not permit me to prepare my letters 
in time for the post which leaves this _— 
very early to-morrow, but that I will get 
them ready and in case you do not take 
Bizarre in your way [which I must again 
insist on your doing] or of any other un- 
toward circumstance, I shall lodge them 
at Col. T. Venable’s. That your journe 
may be productive of every desirable ef- 
fect is the sincere wish of your unfeigned 
friend, JoHN RaNnpDOoLPH, JR. 

P. S.—Let mé repeat my request that 
you will not mortify me by passing by us 
on your way. 

Mr, Cabell. 








Wasuineoton, 18th Dec. 1802. 
The letters which I had prepared for 
eu agreeably to promise, were lodged at 
r. Venable’s. Understanding that they 
will be of no service to you since you 
have altered your destination, I have, in ad- 
dition to one which my acquaintance with 
Mr. Skipwith enables me to give you, 
rocured some others from my friend Mr. 
ason, which I trust you will not find 
unserviceable. That you may derive 
every benefit which you can desire from 
the voyage is the sincere wish of your 

friend. Joun Ranpo.pn, JR. 


Bizarre, 17 May 1804, 
You judged rightly, my dear sir, in sup- 
pane that I would be gratified to hear 
rom you. At all times this would have 
afforded me the most sensible satisfaction, 
but during your residence abroad it is pe- 
culiarly acceptable. It is with the utmost 
sincerity therefore that I offer you my best 
thanks for the very flattering mark of your 
remembrance which you sent me from 
Montpelier. Ere this you have commenc- 
ed your journey northward. I shall 
therefore address you at Paris, where or, 
in whose neighborhood, this will probably 
find you. 
Unable to express an opinion on Euro- 
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pean affairs [the invidious subject of poli- 
tics excepted} I shall confine myself chief. 
ly to our own country and friends ; topics 
to which I am more competent and which 
to you are more interesting. 

The defection of Mr. B. and his adhe- 
rents which threatened the republican in- 
terest in the important state of New York 
has eventuated in the confusion of his fac- 
tion and of the federalists, who coalesced 
with him. Had they succeeded in throw- 
ing the weight of that influential State 
into the scale of opposition, there is no 
calculating the consequence. The amend- 
ment of the constitution in relation to the 
election of President and Vice-President 
requires the assent of but three more 
States to give it validity. We daily ex- 
pect to receive an account of its ratifica- 
tion by South Carolina and the legislatures 
of Georgia and Tennessee will soon con- 
vene. ‘They are represented as altogether 
friendly to the measure. 

You see what dull and dry details I give 

ou in return for your new and interesting 
information. The endeavor to deserve it 
will, I hope, secure me a continuance of 
your valuable communications. 

You surely will not quit Europe with- 
out seeing England. It is a spectacle 
worthy of being viewed by men of every 
character and description. Her artisans 
and manufactures, her navigation and 
commerce, her agriculture, canals and high 
roads, her marine, her laws and institu- 
tions and the men by whom they are di- 
rected form an ample field of observation. 
I say nothing of her literature, because I 
would rather pass half an hour in the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons than an 
age in an university. Above all things I 
wish to measure such men as Sheridan, 
Fox and Pitt by the standard of Madison, 
Henry and Gallatin. I take Mr. Fox to 
be decidedly pre-eminent above every man 
of his nation, perhaps of his age, and the 
union of his unassuming and benevolent 
temper with his unrivalled talents renders 
him at once the most amiable as well as 
the most estimable of mankind. 

Mrs, R.* returns her thanks to for your 

lite remembrance of her. When you 
see Mr. Mercer} make him sensible of my 
recollection, and believe me, dear sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun Ranvoipa. 
Geneva, Sep. 3, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 
I have at length got to this place, but to 
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my great regret and mortification, so late 
as not to have any hope of partaking of the 
pleasure and instruction I flattered my- 
self with in making so interesting; a tour 
with you two gentlemen. 

It is now seven days since my arrival 
here. I immediately called on Mr. Ca- 
landrini to learn where I might meet 
you—they had received no late intelli- 
gence from you, and I got no satisfactory 
information to induce me to go in quest of 
you. I therefore concluded to wait your 
return here, in the interim I will attempt 
to make an excursion as far as Chamouni, 
and expect to be back here again in four 
or five days, at which time I hope to have 
the pleasure to meet you and Mr. Ma- 
clure—but should you arrive before me, 
I hope you will be disposed to rest your- 
selves here for a day or two, to give me 
time to join you. If the weather had 
been ae for these two or three days 
past, 1 would now be at Chamouni. 

I received your first letter from this 
place at Paris. Your last from St. Mar- 
tin’s was not handed me before yester- 
day, on my second visit to Calandrini. 
Mr. Biddle arrived here two days since, 
and intends to leave this to-morrow for 
Lyons. 

Please present my best respects to Mr. 
Maclure: may you both return home 
in good health and much pleased with 
your tour. 

From your friend and humble ser’ vt., 


JoHN VANDERLYN. 
Mr. Joseph C. Cabell. 





LavuzannzE, Sept. 14, 1805. 

Dear Sir—I left Geneva yesterday to 
make a tour through this Canton, and may 
f° as far as Bex: in the course of my route 

may perhaps be so fortunate as to meet 

ou and Mr. Maclure, but should this not 
be the case, I trust I will certainly join 
you at Geneva on my return, say in five 
or six days from this aw plus tard, at all 
events if you get there before me, please 
to drop me a line directed here at the Lion 
d’or that I may hasten on to Geneva, 

I have visited Chamouny and the Gla- 
ciers by the route of Bonneville, &., and 
returned by the same way to Geneva, ex- 
pecting to find you there, but was disap- 

inted. My respects to Mr. Maclure—I 

ope you both enjoy good health. 
Your friend and humble serv’t, 


Jno. VANDERLYN. 
Mr. Joseph C, Cabell. 





* Mrs. Richard Randolph of Bizarre. 


t Mr. John Mercer of Fredericksburg, then in Paris. 
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Mr. J. CaBety: 


I yesterday returned from my second 
excursion—was as far as Martigny, where 
I found your letter—not finding you here 

et, I am prevailed to accompany Mr. 
Phillips (on th tour through Switzerland) 
as far as Berne, perhaps may venture to 

o to Lucerne, but will be fearful to pro- 
Sik my jaunt above five or six days, least 
I should not meet you and Mr. Maclure 
here, which would be a misfortune I can 
assure you, but I trust you will not leave 
this immediately. I expect to be back 
here in six days for certain. Respects to 
Mr. Maclure. Yours, 

Jno. VANDERLYN. 
Sunday, 22d September. 


Paris, Feb. I7, 1808. 
Mr. Joserpu C. Casey. 


Dear Sir:—As there is an acquaintance 
of mine that leaves this to-morrow morn- 
ing for Bordeaux, in order to embark in the 
first vessel for America, I avail myself of 
the opportunity to write you a few lines, 
were it only to acknowledge the two 
friendly letters you wrote me from Borde- 
aux, previous to your return to America, 
which I believe I have never answered. 
I reproach 27 gal for it, and justly, how- 
ever, my will, reason, and inclination 
will take no share in the blame, attribu- 
ting it entirely to my procrastinating 
genius, who is the culprit, and who 
wishes to be recommended to your indul- 
gence and clemency. 

I arrived here on the 11th of January, 
and left Rome about the middle of De- 
cember last. I regretted to make so inter- 
esting a journey in such a season, when 
all the landscape beauties are changed 
into comfortless and dreary scenes. I 
was detained in Rome five or six weeks 
longer than I intended, by reason of a 

icture, which I feared might be damaged 
if packed up too soon before it was per- 
fectly dry. I saw it packed and delivered, 
(together with other effects) to the person 
charged to transport it to Paris, and I 
am anxiously waiting its arrival now 
daily. It is the only picture of uny con- 
sequence I painted in Rome (or else- 
where) its size about five by seven feet, 
and the subject—C. Marius on the ruins 
of Carthage, a single figure somewhat 
larger than life, in the midst of 
the ruins and rubbish of an ancient 
city, of which one sees so many fine 
vestiges in Rome. I was a good deal 
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flattered with the approbation and praise 
it meets in Rome, which exceeded my 
expectation, no small satisfaction and 
consolation to a poor artist, about as 
needy in fame as in finance. I was en- 
couraged by the success of this picture, 
and would have been disposed to under- 
take another immediately, had I only had 
inclination toconsult. Rome is the place 
where an artist should make his coup 
d’essai for fame and reputation—there he 
has the stongest stimulants to rouse all 
his powers, and there reputation is most 
likely to be justly and deservedly be- 
stowed—where the concourse of artists of 
different nations serves to check the cor- 
ruptions of taste or its being subjected to 
any national mode, added to which the 
standing monuments of two Pillars of the 
Art—Michael Angelo and Raphael. I 
confess I should like to spend two or 
three years more in Rome before I quit 
this world, and flatter myself to make 
another trip three some years hence. I 
left Mr. Allston there, who has a picture 
of about twenty feet long now in hand, 
the subject relates to Jason—Grecian 
History. He has painted several pic- 
tures, which have gained him a reputa- 
tion, which I dare say will still increase 
if he has time to finish his present work ; 
he intended returning to America next 
Spring. 

I found a few of my worthy friends 
here, such as Mr. Skipwith, Mr. Barnet. 
Mr. Maclure to my great regret had left 
this in the Autumn for the South of 
France, since which he is gone to Spain, 
but we expected him back here in the 
Spring. I may possibly remain until 
next September somewhat on account of 
the exhibition which then takes place, I, 
however, count upon returning to Ameri- 
ca in the course of this year, and hope to 

ay a visit to Virginia in the following; 
for the moment lam engaged in a por- 
trait, and expect to be employed that way 
for some time. I, however, wish to have 
time to paint a picture for the exhibition 
if [remain here so long. There is an 
immense picture now exhibited here by 
David; it represents the coronation, and 
attracts all Paris ; ’tis a fine picture all in 
all—in colour and effect I think it most 
deficient, as perhaps the case with all his 
work ; but time obliges me to close ab- 
ruptly, wishing you health and happiness, 
and to aan if I can be of any 
service to you while here, 

I remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
JouN VANDERLYN. 
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Reports or Cases DECIDED IN THE SPE- 
craL Court or APPEALS OF VIRGINIA. 
Vol. I. By Jonn M. Parron, Jr. ann 
Roscoz B. Hearn, Esqs., of the Rich- 
mond Bar. Richmond, Va. Geo. M. 
West. 1856. 


This is the first volume of Reports of 
Cases decided by the Special Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia, an auxiliary tribunal 
established for the purpose of reducing 
the overburdened Docket of the Court. 
Although, from the constitution of the 
court, the decisions may not perhaps be 
regarded as of conclusive authority, yet 
the learning. experience and reputation of 
the Judges, entitle them to very high con- 
sideration. The manner in which the re- 
porters have discharged their duty has 

iven very general satisfaction, as we un- 

erstand, to the Bar, and reflects credit on 

their capacity and fidelity. Some of the 
cases involve questions of great novelty 
and importance; in which, not only the 
opinions of the Court, but the arguments 
of counsel (which are often essential to 
the proper comprehension of the points 
decided) are presented to the reader. 

Besides the Reports of Cases, this vol- 
ume contains an alphabetical index of 
Grattan’s Reports, from the 2d to the 11tlf 
volume, inclusive, being a supplement to 
Tate’s Digested Index, which comes down 
only to the 2d Grattan. The usefulness 
of this part of the work must commend 
it, independently of the Reports, to the 
favor of the legal ‘profession in Virginia. 
A list of the cases reported in these vol- 
umes of Grattan is appended to the index, 

The book has been beautifully printed 
by a Richmond typo, Mr. C. H. Wynne, 
and published by Mr. Gzorce M. West, 
who is already widely and favorably known 
to the general public, as well as to the 
professional men of our State, as one of 
the leading Booksellers of Richmond. 
We hope his enterprise will be amply re- 
warded. 





Ricumuonp in By-Gone Days; Being the 
Reminiscences of ax Oupv Citizen. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Published by George 
M. West, under the Exchange Hotel. 
1856, 


A more delightful little volume than this 
we have not read for many moons. No 
one who peruses it with a knowledge of 
localities can fail to render his thanks to 
the author for the gratification afforded by 


such lively annals, while the distant read- 
er will find much to interest him in the 
account incidentally given of such stirrin 
events as the burning of the Theatre, an 
the pleasant social portraitures of half-a- 
century ago. The style is uncommonly 
spirited, though unambitious and even 
conversational, and evinces a wide and ya- 
rious reading joined to a natural humour 
and bonhommie. We suppose we have no 
right to mention the name of the author 
who has so modestly kept himself from 
the public while narrating these agreeable 
Reminiscences, but we believe it is gene- 
rally known to whom we are indebted for 
them, and the service will long be kept in 
honorable remembrance in Richmond. 
We can only hope that the favorable re- 
ception the humble duodecimo ‘has met 
with will induce him to chronicle other 
incidents, connected with the history of 
our city, which are retained by his vigo- 
rous and lucid memory. We gladly hail 
him as our local Froissart, and recognise 
him as fairly entitled to the honors of lit- 
erary knighthood. 

Tue Rise or tae Durcn Rervsiic. A 
History. By Jonun Lornrop Mortey. 
In Three Volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1856. [From A. Mor- 
ris, 97 Main Street. 

In “The Rise of the Dutch Republic” 
we have the rise of a new historian who 
contests the prize with the veteran Pres- 
cott upon his own fields of investigation. 
It is somewhat remarkable that two Ame- 
rican writers should have been pursuing 
the same path of historic inquiry at the 
same time, and that path beyond the 
seas, Mr. Motley is a writer of great 
powers of description, and sets before us 
most vividly the grand events connected 
with the history of the Netherlands down 
to the death of William the Silent, who 
is the hero of the three volumes and 
greatly beloved of the author. The nar- 
rative of the work is more in detail than 
that of “ Philip the Second,” but the ge- 
neral view of the stormy politics of his 
reign is the same that Prescott has taken, 
Trivial differences occur in the state- 
ments of fact some of which are curious, 
as for instance where, quoting from the 
same document—the letter of Egmont 
just previous to his execution—one makes 
him say “it was only this morning” and 
the other “it was only this evening that 
I learned your majesty’s intention,” &c., 
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or words to that effect—but in no impor- 
tant particular does the record vary in 
the two histories. 

We must not fail to commend the ex- 
ceeding elegance of typography exhibited 
in these three imposing volumes which 
fairly rival the publications of Longman 
and of Murray. 


MEMORIALS AND OTHER Papers. By 
Tomas De Quincey. Two Volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. [From 
Jas. Woodhouse, 157 Main Street. 


It was not originally contemplated by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, who are enti- 
tled to the credit of having collected and 
published in an uniform edition the nu- 
merous scattered writings of De Quincey, 
to bring out the materials that are con- 
tained in these additional volumes, be- 
cause in the estimation of the author him- 
self they were thought little worthy of 

reservation and he was unwilling to be 
judged of by them at the hands of pos- 
terity. But one or two of the “ Memo- 
rials’ having been issued by another 
house, it became necessary for the integ- 
rity of the series that they should be pub- 
lished in similar form with the other 
works of the author, and so they are now 

laced before us in the beautiful type of 

essrs. Ticknor & Fields. The preface 
embodies a letter from De Quincey him- 
self, which renders ample testimony to 
the liberality of the American publishers, 
who by giving him an interest in the sale 
of the volumes, have set a good example 
in these days of literary appropriation. 
Humorous Porus. By THomas Hoop. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

1856. From Morris, 97 Main 

Street. 


Poor Hood! is the exclamation that 
involuntarily rises to the lips of every 
lover of English poetry on opening a 
a volume of this gifted man’s verses. 
Well indeed may we feel a sentiment of 
sympathy with his misfortunes as we 
zeee from burlesque to burlesque and 
rom paradox to paradox in this strange 
collection of his poetic extravaganzas. 
We know how much he suffered—alas 
how much must that suffering have been 
increased by venpaaan | effecting to be 
gay, as poverty compelled him. Carlin, 
the drollest of French harlequins, was 
the victim of an incurable hypocondria 
and he became more morbid as he called 
forth the most boisterous laughter of the 
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public—Hood, kind, gentle, unfortunate 
creature that he was, by a natural revul- 
sion felt more keenly his domestic sor- 
rows from the constraint that was laid 
upon him to be mirthful in his writings. 
The deliberate masquerade of folly fretted 
him like a poisoned shirt. Droll, there- 
fore, as the contents of this volume are 
beyond the drollery of most votaries of 
the comic muse, we confess they give us 
little pleasure, though be it said, to the 
immortal honour of Hood, that the laugh- 
ter he has called forth has been always 
chaste. No doubtful meaning, no im- 
"ti suggestion, no arriére pensée can be 
ound in his whimsical stanzas. Mr. 


Sargent, the Editor of this volume, has 
been pains-taking in his search after the 
scattered frivolities of the author and has 
arrayed them in a manner altogether 
satisfactory, while the clear paper and 
plain text of the volume make it a most 
agreeable one to the eye. 


Tue Bunssy Papers. (Second Series.) 
Irish Echoes, By Joun Broveua«, au- 
thor of “A Basket of Chips.” New 
York: Derby and Jackson, Ti9 Nassau 
Street. 1836. [From James Wood- 
house, 137 Main Street. 


The publishers of this entertaining vol- 
ume seem to have taken the humourists 
under their special protection, and, if we 
did not know better, we might suppose 
that Democritus was their reader and 
critic. There is much good fun in the 
Bunsby Papers and very clever delinea- 
tion of Irish character, Mr. Brougham 
tells a story with considerable effect and 
will become a favorite with the great pub- 
lic that likes to be amused. 


A Lapy’s Seconp Vorace Rovunp THE 
Wortp, &., &. By Ina Preirrer. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856, 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Madame Pfeiffer is an Austrian lady of 
wonderful powers of locomotion and a 
love of travel beyond that of any living 
tourist, as has been manifested in two 
circumnavigations of the globe. Her 
books have a certain interest derived from 
the ee eee | of the narrative, but are 
nevertheless full of twaddle and show the 
merest superficiality of observation. The 
present volume contains some absurd 
moralizing on slavery and a rechauffé of 
the horrible cruelties collected by the ve- 
racious Mrs. Stowe, which will not do any 
harm after the late work of Miss Murray. 






































